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Since more than half of Citizens State Bank’s business is with 
farmers, Banker Nelson (right) often visits farms with Purina 


Dealer Johnson. Here, they discuss cattle with Farmer Elvin 


Uecker, a Bank customer. 


of the community's major businesses. 


In 12 years, Gaylord Feed Mill has grown into one 





“Anything that contributes to 
the prosperity of Sibley County 
farmers makes business better 
in Gaylord,” says Mr. Nelson. 
‘Such result has come from our 
teamwork with Purina Dealer 
Clayton Johnson, of Gaylord 
Feed Mill. 
“Our Bank helped Mr. Johnson 
buy a feed store 12 years ago 
when he came to Gaylord to start 
his Purina Service Center. We 
financed the rebuilding of his 
a after it burned out and we 
ad a part in the expansion of 
his services to include modern 
grinding and mixing, grain bank- 
ing and bulk feed handling. All 
these services help farmers get 
better results and add to com- 
munity prosperity. 
“‘We’ve found our Purina Dealer 
a good teammate in making pro- 


duction loans. We often discuss 
such loans with Mr. Johnson 
before we reach a decision. We 
consider his recommendation 
reliable. His work with farmers 
helps them get better results, and 
that gives us added protection 
on our loans. 

‘Working with our Purina Dealer 
has been good bank business and 
an important service to the 
community.” 

* * * * 

Clayton Johnson was a stranger in 
Gaylord 12 years ago when he 
went to Citizens State Bank to get 
help in buying a feed business. His 
first modest loan did not rank him 
as one of our Bank’s best customers. 
Today, his Purina Service Center is 
one of Gaylord’s major businesses 
and it is a quarter-of-a-million- 
dollar customer of the Bank. 


QUALITY 


“TEAMWORK WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
HAS MADE GAYLORD BUSINESS BETTER” 


—says I. M. Nelson, President 
Citizens State Bank, Gaylord, Minnesota 
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Can He Keep It Up? 


Greater penetration into the field 
of consumer credit is a move 
which has been made by a num- 
ber of commercial banks during 
the past year. The result, feel 
some bank supervisors, is that 
too great a burden is being 
placed upon the consumer’s 
shoulders. 
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By O. K. JOHNSON 





some pertinent suggestions 
on how to combat... 


Mr. Johnson, president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, is 
also president of the Whitefish Bay 
State Bank of Whitefish Bay, Wis- 
consin. This address was delivered 
to the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks at their 
annual convention in Hollywood- 
By-The-Sea, Florida on October 
22. Mr. Johnson’s point of vantage 
in speaking to the NASSB is that 
he has nearly 35 years’ experience 
as a commercial banker, and that 
he served for four years as a spe- 
cial deputy commissioner of bank- 
ing for the state of Wisconsin. 


Apathy in Banking 


0: behalf of the officers, directors, 
and more than 5,600 members of the 
Independent Bankers Association, I 
bring you greetings, and an invita- 
tion to attend our convention next 
year in Denver, May 22-26. We will 
observe our 30th anniversary in 1960 
and promise a most outstanding con- 
vention program. 

I am pleased that our organization, 
and the Independent Bankers of Flor- 
ida, have this opportunity to act as 
your hosts this noon, especially since 
a large number of our members are 
also associate members of your 
group. 

Many of us responded to your 
call for associate membership, be- 
cause we felt, as you did, that the 
rights of state banks, as well as the 
rights of many national banks, which 
look to state laws to protect them 
from uncontrolled branching, had to 
be preserved if we are to retain our 
dual banking system. 

We hope your organization also 
provides the stimulus for you super- 
visors to re-dedicate yourselves to the 
preservation and expansion of inde- 
pendent banking. 


Threats to Enterprise 


Whether we are all cognizant of it 
or not, you — we —all of us — are 
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faced with the ever-increasing threat 
of powerful financial interests which 
are trying to force on our American 
economy a program of branching, 
chain, merging, and holding company 
devices, which, if continued unabat- 
ed, will in time destroy our entire 
free enterprise system. 

I am sure all of us become more 
conscious of this fact day by day as 
we read the American Banker. Clint 
Axford and his associates do a good 
job in presenting the news. It is not 
their: fault they must constantly re- 
port corporate and banking casualties 
which are rapidly undermining pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In states where branching and 
holding companies are permitted, ex- 
pansion continues on its merry way. 

What is always the next step in 
this parade? Mergers, of course, and 
generally the excuse for all these ac- 
tivities is that banks must get bigger 
through deposit and capital funds 
to enable them to take care of larger 
lines of credit for their larger bor- 
rowers. 

You have heard this from many 
sources, from banks in medium-sized 
towns to even the New York banks. 

Where are New York banks to go 
after they are through merging—to 
a central banking system? 


I know, as well as you, that we 
must have large banks as well as 
small banks. The size and needs of 
communities generally dictate their 
size. Banks should develop the poten- 
tial of their communities. But that 
does not necessarily mean that one, 
or even several banks, in a commun- 
ity should become an octopus over 
all others. We do not want banks 
to expand at the expense of the 
smaller ones which are better able 
to take care of the requirements of 
their own communities. 


Serve the Community First 


We do not need branches and 
banks on every corner. And don’t 
let anyone tell you the public wants 
it that way. The public is more con- 
cerned with finding a friendly bank 
where it is well treated by bankers of 
understanding—bankers who have a 
genuine interest in the community, 
not a branch manager whose only 
interest is to show a record of earn- 
ings to a distant board of directors. 

Sometimes I wonder why the 
larger banks do not give more thought 
to expanding their own capital stock 
potential instead of working their 
new electronic machines overtime fig- 
uring out new merger plans coupled 
with new profit motives. 
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You supervisors, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
Board and we—as responsible bank- 
ers—have an obligation to see we do 
not return to the Twenties or early 
Thirties when over-banking and frus- 
trated competition for survival was 
partly responsible for the closing of 
nearly 15,000 banks. 

These are fast changing times, but 
change is not always progress. There 
are sound fundamentals that should 
guide our paths. We cannot afford 
an economy which would destroy in- 
dividualism; an economy directed by 
a few at the expense of the many. 
Our economy, and our political sys- 
tem, must be directed by and for 
the people, otherwise both systems 
will be destroyed. 

Socialized banking? You think it 
cannot happen here; look around the 
world and see what has happened. 

History has shown that concentra- 
tion of banking in other countries 
has resulted more often than not in 
concentration of economic power. 

This country can ill-afford to per- 
mit the overly-ambitious to concen- 
trate the banking machinery of the 
nation into anything that has any 
resemblance to monopoly. And, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
a monopolistic trend in one state 
can have far-reaching effects in other 
states. 

Joint Responsibility 

We here call upon those state and 
federal agencies which have the 
power to curtail this trend—to do 
so before it is too late. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is diametrically opposed to any 
trend toward economic concentration 
and monopoly in banking. We have 
never admired the ostrich, hiding its 
head in the sand. Nor should we hide 
our heads and thus manage to ignore 
the almost oppressive activities now 
going on about us. 


The Erosion of Apathy 


Freedom is usually lost by gradual 
erosion. Independent banking lost 
ground in the past because of lack of 
interests in the events of the day. 
Even today, some bankers are not 
aware of the adverse trend in their 
industry because they think it will 
not affect them. Again—apathy in 
banking! 

What allows this trend of bank 


giantism? Is it the apathy we bankers 
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demonstrate that allows this trend to 
continue? Is the Comptroller at fault? 
Is the Federal Reserve Board at fault? 
Are you supervisors to blame? It is 
the various laws that control your 
actions? Or is it fear in some in- 
stances—fear of taking issue with 
the powerful interests in banking? 

As never before, we need men of 
courage to protect the basic philoso- 
phy of our American way of life. We 
need men of courage to interpret, 
where interpretation is their province, 
the spirit of the American way—pro- 
tection of private enterprise. The 
American public is entitled to this 
protection. 

We are still a young country. If 
we are content to be apathetic about 
the concentration of bank resources, 
then we will be responsible for foster- 
ing upon the generations that come 
after us a banking monopoly that 
can only stifle competition and per- 
sonal initiative. 


Laudable Program 


It is gratifying to note that your 
enlarged organization has already be- 
come more effective on the national 
level. I refer to your Four-Point Pro- 
gram as set forth in your Legislative 
Bulletin of April 28, 1959, and to 
your recent Bulletin of September 18, 
1959, in which you enclosed copies 
of bills already introduced in Con- 
gress, which, if passed, would ac- 
complish several of your objectives. 


Point One 

FDIC Board Bill, HR 9160 —We 
wholeheartedly agree that the board 
should be increased to five and that 
the said members shall be selected 
so as to assure fair representation of 
the various segments of the banking 
interests of the country. 


Point Two 

Congressional Action Supporting the 
State Banking System, SB 2642—We 
hope Congress passes this bill which 
would express its intent to continue 
the preservation and strengthening 
of the dual banking system as being 
in the best interests of the public, and 
that regulation and supervision of 
state-chartered banking institutions 
should remain primarily a matter for 
the banking departments of the var- 
ious states. 

I am convinced the continuation of 
the dual system depends on the pres- 
ervation of independent banking. If 
independent banking ceased to exist, 


there certainly would be interstate 
chain systems under federal supervi- 
sion. Such chain systems, crossing 
state lines, would in time make the 
agencies now chartering and super- 
vising banks in the various states un- 
necessary. 

As you know, the Independent 
Bankers Association has advocated 
your Points One and Two for some 
time. 


Point Three 

Recommended Legislation Requiring 
Hearings on Applications for Nation- 
al Banks and Branches under Certain 
Circumstances, HR 9159—Again, we 
wholeheartedly support this bill. In 
fact, it would be a healthy forward 
step in all banking relations between 
state and national banking agencies 
if a definite working arrangement 
was upheld and respected in this re- 
gard with or without the benefit or 
legislation. 

This business of trying to outdis- 
tance each other in new banks and 
branches, as has happened in several 
states, not only reflects upon the ad- 
ministration of the respective agen- 
cies but works a greater hardship 
to the new banks and branches in- 
volved. 

My conception of state and na- 
tional banking supervisors, has al- 
ways been that their job was not 
only to protect the banking public, 
but to see that a favorable climate 
is reserved to each bank, national or 
state, in which to operate efficiently, 
conservatively, and profitably. 

And this should mean that banks 
are spaced far enough from each 
other geographically to allow for or- 
derly competition. 


Point Four 

Legislation Relating to Approval of 
Branches Where Permitted, HR 9184 
—Of course, branching is not in the 
everyday dictionary of most mem- 
bers of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, but let me say that where 
branching is permitted, it should be 
under dual approval as you have indi- 
cated. But I ask you, how can the 
Comptroller’s Office and the FDIC 
remain objective where their interests 
are interwoven? 

We commend your organization 
for your activities to date. You are 
faced with many difficulties. Within 
your membership, you have the abil- 
ity to chart a course which will con- 
tribute greatly to the solution of 
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many of our banking problems. 

There is another matter of funda- 
mental and far-reaching importance 
to the financial health of the country 
which many of us feel is being gloss- 
ed over the by supervisory and regu- 
latory authorities of both state and 
federal departments. 


Tax Equality Asked 


The savings and loan associations 
have been permitted to build a third 
savings bank system with more than 
fifty billion dollars invested in share 
accounts which the general public 
has been allowed to believe are sav- 
ings funds withdrawable on demand. 

The liquidity requirements of the 
associations have no comparison with 
those required of banks. Past ex- 
perience has shown that the associa- 
tions cannot pay on demand in a 
deflationary period. 

The public is entitled to know and 
the state and federal supervisors of 
banks and savings and loans have 
a duty to see that the public does 
know, that investors in savings and 
loans are purchasing stock and not 
depositing their funds in a bank. 

Nowhere else in our financial com- 
munity is such a lack of candor per- 
mitted in public advertisements. The 
primary responsibility for this dan- 
gerous misrepresentation to the pub- 
lic rests upon the state and federal 
supervisors of banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

This lack of candor is vitally im- 
portant for two reasons: 

The first is that the lack of rigid 
liquidity requirements permits sav- 
ings and loans to earn more money 
on approximately 100 per cent of 
capital, thus outbidding banks for 
the people’s savings. 

The second is, that if savings and 
loans go “on notice,” the banks’ sav- 
ings accounts will be hit doubly hard 
from customers of both institutions 
because banks, in practice, pay on 
demand. 

I cannot understand how the state 
and federal supervisors of banks and 
savings and loan associations have 
remained comfortable in the face of 
these facts. 


Support for Mason Bill 


I would like to say something of 
our stand on the tax equality Mason 
Bill. You all know the Independent 
Bankers Association has always sup- 
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ported the Curtis and Harrison Bills. 
We still do. Together with the Bank- 
ers Committee for Tax Equality, and 
many individual bankers and state 
groups, we have persisted while 
others less interested have given up. 
However, it was the Roth Committee, 
together with hundreds of bankers 
at last year’s ABA convention, who 
sparked the controversy to a flame. 


The ABA could no longer remain 
neutral on the tax equality issue. 
After several months, it became ap- 
parent that there could be no com- 
promise between the ABA and the 
mutual savings banks. 


It was early this summer when the 
ABA requested a meeting with the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, 
the Roth Committee and the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association to see 
if we could all agree upon a formula 
which would accomplish a fair basis 
of taxation for savings and loans, 
mutual savings banks, and commer- 
cial banks. Our four groups met on 
several occasions and gave much time 
and study to the subject before ar- 
riving at what we think is a fair 
formula. The final draft was incorpo- 
rated by Congressman Noah M. Ma- 
son into Bill HR 7950 which is now 
known as the Mason Bill. You are 
familiar with its contents. 


I think our joint statement which 
spelled out in detail the terms of 
the Mason Bill and what it intends 
to accomplish is explicit and clear. 
The bill, if passed, does not seek to 
place any greater tax burden, pro- 
portionately, on mutual banks or sav- 
ings and loans than is now imposed 
on commercial banks. 


We agree with President Lee P. 
Miller of the ABA that “The Mason 
Bill meets the needs of a sound and 
competitive system and that the tax 
sought is not punitive.” 


Privilege but not Responsibility 


When financial institutions, other 
than commercial banks, advertise 
some or all the following services— 
safe deposit boxes, night depositories, 
savings by mail, savings accounts, 
Christmas and vacation accounts, col- 
lateral loans, savings bank life in- 
surance, traveler’s cheques, personal 
loans, automatic loan privileges, 
mortgage loans, mortgage insurance, 
home improvement loans, personal 
money order checks—they are real 
competitors to the commercial bank- 


ing system. And when you consider 
that these institutions are not plagued 
with the backbreaking cost of main- 
taining commercial bookkeeping de- 
partments, we fail to see why they 
should have an unfair tax advantage 
over commercial banks. 

When two groups in an associa- 
tion each support what they think 
is their special interest, the organiza- 
tion is in trouble. Can it ignore this 
conflict of opinion? Can it center its 
efforts on issues mutually acceptable? 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the 
tax equality issue should plague your 
organization in its infancy. The bank- 
ing fraternity is deeply interested to 
know how your association will ad- 
just to this controversy. 

Your supporting membership cov- 
ers small and large banks, commer- 
cial and mutual. Some prefer branch 
banking; some the holding company 
device with which to create financial 
empires; some are monopoly-minded. 
Most members are, however, strong 
advocates of independent banking 
who believe the country is best serv- 
ed by a diffused system of banking. 

And there are banks who do not 
want any changes in the laws and 
others who do. Your executive direc- 
tor, Hollis Burt, needs a good sense 
of balance if he is to successfully 
cope with the divergent views and 
different interests represented by your 
associate membership. 


The Price of Freedom 


We all talk about private enter- 
prise, the value of our way of life, 
what they are worth to us. The com- 
mercial banks pay a staggering 
amount of income taxes to Uncle 
Sam each year. This is our contri- 
bution to a free society. 

I am sure the mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations 
value the same freedom under our 
democratic form of government, and 
that they will, upon greater reflection 
of their many years of relative free- 
dom from income taxes, finally de- 
cide that it is time they pay their 
fair share yearly from income to 
help maintain and to assure the fu- 
ture of the greatest country on the 
face of this earth. 

Bankers look to your organization 
and to the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation for leadership to preserve 
the unit state and national banking 
system. We must not fail them. 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Research progress in Electronics and Food 
Processing, are but two of the many outstand- 
ing achievements causing the entire country 
to recognize the leadership of aggressive Upper 
Midwest industries. 

Because of scientific developments and advance- 
ment in these highly important fields, industries 
are being attracted to and expanding in, our 
fast growing and progressive area. 


The “Men of Marquette” are dedicated to 


these same progressive attitudes. As partners 
to over three hundred and fifty correspondent 
bankers of the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
we, too, share in the responsibilities involved in 
area-wide industrial, scientific and community 
development. 


It pleases us to serve you... and to have the 
opportunity of providing fast, dependable and 
efficient correspondent banking services to our 
. .. PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME OUR PARTNER IN PROGRESS! 


+ gent OO yn 
get 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BANKS AND BANKERS 





A. J. Knutson 
Assistant Cashier 


Otto H. Preus 
Vice President 
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By Don Hipschman 


Rites Smith, the 18th Century economic theoritician, 
appears to have been partially right when he declaimed 
that private folly was also public good. Adam’s general 
contention was that money spent for fripperies counted as 
much as money spent for essentials because fripperies also 
boosted the gross national product and that a whopping 
GNP was a much-desired thing. 

The gross national product this year is headed for a 
new high, barring some improbable catastrophe. Sky- 
rocketing along with it into the stratosphere is consumer 
debt, which will likely approach $50 billion this annum. 

The joint rise of consumer debt and the GNP are easily 
explained. The economy of this country revolves around 
the consumer’s anticipated income, not what he actually 
has in his pocket. Credit buying is responsible for the 
sale of 65 per cent of all automobiles, 51 per cent of all 
furniture, 50 per cent of all television sets, 56 per cent 
of all washing machines, 58 per cent of all outboard 
motors, and 85 per cent of all mobile homes. Cut off all 
such credit and you would strangle enterprise. 

In 1950, consumer instalment debt was $14.7 billion, 
personal income was $227 billion, and the GNP was $285 
billion. 

This year, consumer instalment debt is currently $42 
billion, personal income is $371.8 billion, and the GNP 
is $470 billion. 

Thus, consumer debt rose 285 per cent, while personal 
income and the GNP were making the more modest 
rise of 163 per cent and 164 per cent respectively. In 
1950, the consumer spent 6.48 per cent of his income for 
instalment payments. Today, 11.29 per cent of his in- 
come goes for payments. 

Department stores, mail order houses, gasoline com- 
panies and Conrad Hilton have long known and profited 
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from the consumer’s willingness to sink himself into debt 
through the siren call of easy credit. 


Banks Are Newcomers 


Commercial banks across the United States are relative 
late-comers to the soft credit field. A year ago, they held 
only about 10 per cent of consumer debt. Now they hold 
about 35 per cent, a considerable performance, especially 
since they began seeking a greater share only last 
December. 

Now, it’s estimated that consumer credit issued by 
banks involves some 40 million persons; that they write 
2 billion charge tickets a year for goods worth $20 
billion. The principal purchases are for appliances, cloth- 
ing and other household items. Estimates are that 95 
per cent of these persons repay their debts promptly, 
that another 4 per cent repay with a little chiding, and 
that only about a quarter of 1 per cent must be written 
off as bad debts. 

A large part of this increased share of the consumer 
debt which banks hold is because they are entering a 
new field of soft credit—credit so cushiony in some in- 
stances it can be used to buy liquor and pay off gambling 
debts. And indications are that consumer debt will rise 
and that banks will take even a larger portion of it. 

Of course, commercial banks have trod the borders of 
the Elysian fields of consumer credit before, via straight 
personal loans. 

If the consumer’s record of financial stability was 
fairly good, it was fairly easy for him to borrow 10 to 
20 per cent of his annual income. The banks asked what 
this money was to be used for, and the loan was employed 
for what was believed a worthy purpose. 

Not “hard” credit, but certainly not the billowy kind. 


While banks were picking their way gingerly along 
this route, they were watching with interest, and perhaps 
some envy, those who were dispensing credit with seem- 
ingly the same free hand soap manufacturers give out 
coupons. 

Two Credit Devices 


Two devices have led the banks to the lucrative center 
of the Elysian fields where consumer debt flourishes the 
most (and the softest) —revolving credit, and charge plan 
credit cards. 

Neither is a very new idea in banks. Some forms of 
charge plan credit cards have been extant since 1948, 
and revolving credit was once that old bugaboo known 
as an overdraft. 

Last December, banking’s new-look credit bandwagon 
began to roll when Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
began issuing credit cards. In January, the Bank of 
America on the West Coast began doling out credit cards, 
and once these two leviathans were committed, other 
banks—primarily branch bank systems in metropolitan 
areas—rushed to get into line. 

The result has been that these two ways of distributing 
consumer credit are now the hottest trend in banking. 
Better than 200 banks now offer credit cards, and about 
another 150 offer revolving credit. 

It’s estimated 20 per cent of the banks in New York 
State alone offer some kind of soft consumer credit, and 
that many more are on the verge of entering the field. 
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The gambit has been so successful for banks that schools 
of banking are now offering courses on how to establish 
and operate credit card charge plans and revolving credit. 

Let’s first examine the credit card, and see how it is 
employed by a bank. 

They begin by enrolling merchants in the plan, usually 
after making surveys of potential market and personal 
income. Any merchant who has his own credit depart- 
ment is a likely prospect, as are oculists, dentists, beauti- 
cians, television repairmen, and so on down the line of 
these who supply goods and services. Perhaps you can’t 
get legal advice and pay the attorney’s fee on a credit 
card, but the Bank of America in California is allowing 
its credit cardholders in four San Joaquin Valley counties 
to pay premiums for health insurance and their bills to 
certain hospitals and physicians with the cards. 

At first, banks were slow to enroll stores which oper- 
ated strictly on a cash basis, but those are now being 
sought as participants, also. 

When a bank contacts the merchant or prospective 
participant, it offers to handle all credit business for a 
service charge. 

This service charge is based on the total volume of 
business done on credit cards, and on the number of 
billings. The maximum service charge is 6 per cent, but 
discounts for volume are available, and the minimum 
charge may be as low as 3 per cent, and lower in some 
exceptional cases. Both the bank and the merchant strive 
for large individual purchases, rather than for small ones 
which drive up the cost of billing. 

One of the usual requirements is that the participant 
has an account at the bank, although he can carry ac- 
counts elsewhere. Banks thus find the credit card an 
extremely effective tool in building deposits. 

After everything is set and a contract signed between 
the bank and the merchant, sales slip imprinters are 
installed in the stores and the merchant is given window 
decals to show he is a member of the plan. The bank 
usually supplies these, although it may sometimes lease 
the imprinters to the stores, or require that they buy 
them. A bank provides sales slips and deposit draft en- 
velopes which have space for a recapitualtion of all 
charges on the outside. 


Advertising Is Essential 


At this stage, the consumer comes into the picture, 
usually enticed by a spate of advertising over local radio 
and television and in local newspapers. A charge plan 
manager says, “An advertising campaign is an integral 
part of the program.” 

The consumer’s ability to repay is looked into—not 
always thoroughly, however, because many banks merely 
check to see how much debt he is carrying at other 
banks. Indeed, it is difficult to learn the amount of a 
consumer’s indebtedness to gasoline companies, national 
retailers, or other places where he might be exercising 
his wonderful credit. 

If the bank finds the consumer appears to be able to 
handle further credit, he is given a credit card. The 
card always bears an account number, and the consumer’s 
name and address. In some instances, cards will be issued 
to other members of the family. The account number is 
generally a coded one, and the last two or three digits 
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tell the merchant how large a single purchase the con- 
sumer may make. 

One of the most attractive features of the plan is the 
merchant no longer need worry about the credit he has 
extended. He can also throw out his own credit depart- 
ment, lock, stock and posting machine if he desires. 

The bank is responsible for any legitimate charges 
made against the merchant by the credit card-carrying 
consumer. Only errors the merchant may make in the 
billing are his responsibility. 

Studies have shown a merchant cannot operate his own 
credit department for a cost of less than 6 per cent of 
his volume. With the bank handling credit problems, the 
merchant can then devote himself to merchandising, 
which, judging from the evidence already in, is con- 
siderably much easier than it was in the old pre-credit 
card days when the consumer had to pay cash or consult 
the store’s credit manager. 

Banks offering credit cards contend the service charge 
they make is compensated by the merchant’s increased 
volume and reduced expense, and therefore, the cost of 
the service charge is not reflected in the price of the 
merchandise. 


Little Competition at Present 


At present there is little competition between banks in 
the credit card field. Only in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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and in Fresno, California, does this situation exist. It 
is very likely, though, more and more competition will 
spring up as more banks enter the field. 

The merchant in these places is free to carry both 
bank plans if he desires; in fact, he would be ignoring 
opportunities if he did not. He is also free to carry his 
own credit department in conjunction with the plans, but 
this is hardly advisable, say the banks, because it’s a 
major advantage to the merchant to eliminate his own 
credit worries. 

In order to protect the credit card-armed consumer 
from momentary giddiness, most banks place a floor 
limit on the amount of the purchase. This is usually $25, 
but the floor limit varies according to bank policy. The 
merchant must call the bank and get its approval for 
any credit card purchases over the floor limit. 

This requirement necessitates, of course, that the mer- 
chant must be able to place a local telephone call to the 
bank, and explains why branch bank systems generally 
do not issue credit cards through their whole territory. 
Communications are a limiting factor. It may be, though, 
this requirement will be scuttled later, providing a floor 
limit through the territory can be agreed upon. 

Should everything at the bank be all right when the 
consumer wants to make a purchase for more than the 
floor limit (no call is needed if the purchase is for less 
than the floor limit), the parcel is wrapped and the credit 
card is run through a sales imprinter. 

The customer gets one copy of the sales slip, the 
merchant keeps one, and one is sent to the bank. The 
amount of purchases made by the customer are totaled 
by the merchant, listed on a recapitulation, and sent to 
the bank. This amount is then credited to the merchant’s 
account at the bank, less the 6 per cent service charge. 

Thus the merchant gets his money immediately, and 
grows no ulcers worrying about bad debts, skips and 
other forms of consumer charlatanism. He’s happy, or 
should be, the banks contend. 


Some Merchant Dissatisfaction 


Some merchant dissatisfaction is growing, because the 
bank takes one of the merchant’s most important assets, 
his list of credit customers. Merchant X finds while Con- 
sumer John Doe may have been an extremely good credit 
risk of his own, Consumer Doe could not get any credit 
at Merchant A’s store down the street, and hence did 
all his trading with Merchant X. With the credit card, 
though, Consumer Doe is free to flit from store to store, 
and his loyalty to Merchant X is weakened considerably. 
And sometimes Merchant X and Merchant A find that 
Consumer Doe patronizes neither of them, but goes to 
the discount house where once he needed cash on the 
barrel head, but where now his credit card is sufficient 
entree. 

Aside from this, however .. . 

Once a purchase is made with a credit card, the mer- 
chant gets his money immediately, but the bank must 
extract its from the mother lode, the consumer. 

All the consumer’s purchases made with the credit 
card since the last billing cycle are collated and sent out 
to the consumer. If he can reimburse the bank within 
30 days, it costs him nothing more than the cumulative 
price of the articles. 
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If the consumer finds himself temporarily embarrassed, 
though, nobody frets. 

Then the bank and the consumer enter into Phase 2 
of the operation. This is known variously as “the flexible 
payment plan.” The bank says it will extend the con- 
sumer five or six months to pay all his bill, but he must 
pay down 15 to 20 per cent of the total unpaid balance 
immediately, and is then charged a “service rate” which 
is usually 1 per cent per month on the unpaid balance. 

There is a limit on the amount of credit a consumer 
may have, but actually there is nothing to prevent him 
from stacking up thousands of dollars’ worth of goodies 
within a month’s time as long as he doesn’t exceed the 
floor limit on any single purchase. This has never hap- 
pened, to the best of our knowledge, and most people 
exercise tremendous responsibility in the face of such 
attractive temptation. 

If the consumer loses his credit card, he must report 
it to the bank immediately. If he fails to report this loss 
at once, he is responsibile for purchases made with it, 
even though they were not made by him. However, if 
the loss of the card has been reported and someone finds 
the card and uses it, the bank must stand the loss, not 
the merchant. In the event someone is dishonest enough 
to use a credit card which isn’t his, he’s committing a 
misdemeanor in some states, but not all. 


Revolving Check Credit 


The revolving credit plan is a variation on the same 
theme of consumer credit. It is also a slightly older 
plan. It is generally known as Check-a-Matic, Write-a- 
Check, Ready Credit, Line-o-Credit, and other similar 
come-on names. 

John C. Biggens is the originator of this idea. He used 
a credit scrip plan in Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York in 
1946. In 1950, he moved to Paterson, New Jersey, and 
took the idea with him to a bank there. In its present 
open account form, charge account banking originated 
in 1951 when the Franklin National Bank on Long Island 
obtained approval of a combination sales slip-draft as a 
national bank credit instrument and began its merchant’s 
credit union. The Plainfield (New Jersey) Trust State 
National Bank was the third in the United States to 
use it. 

Under revolving credit, the consumer decides on how 
much he can pay the bank each month. Fortunately, this 
decision is leavened by the bank’s judgment, but this 
again often involves contacting other local banks only. 

A rather logical defense of extending such credit, how- 
ever, is that the consumer often uses money he gets from 
the bank to pay off other indebtedness, and thus while 
it might appear he is going further in debt, the additional 
borrowing from a bank through revolving credit does 
not actually extend his debt. 

If the decision is made to allow revolving credit to 
a consumer, the bank gives him a pad of specially-marked 
or specially-colored check blanks, and a limit is set on 
how much credit he may have. 

There is no control, however, over what the consumer 
writes these checks for, and there have been instances of 
them being written for liquor, race track debts, and other 
fripperies. 

Once a month, the bank sends the consumer a state- 
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ment showing how much of his credit he has used. He 
is then required to repay the bank 1/12 the amount he 
owes, if his agreement is set up on a year’s basis. Some 
are set up for 15-, 20- and 24-month periods. 

There is a kind of perpetual servitude clause built in, 
because as the consumer repays the bank, the full amount 
of credit again becomes available to him. 


Charges Vary Greatly 


The charge for this use of the bank’s money is about 
the same as on credit cards, about 1 per cent a month 
on the unpaid balance. (The interest rate seen most often 
in connection with revolving credit is .98 per cent per 
month. Some banks, however, charge as high as 114 per 
cent per month, some as low as 34 of 1 per cent per 
month, and some are careful to establish an interest rate 
which does not exceed the usury statutes ceiling of 6 to 
8 per cent, depending on the state). 

Many times the consumer pays a charge per check, 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per check, although a num- 
ber of states do not charge because of legal issues in- 
volved. In addition, most banks require the consumer 
insure himself for the amount of credit he has been 
extended, with the bank to be the beneficiary. 

A third form of credit is now evolving which we'll 
give only cursory mention. 

Leonard E. B. Andrews, a vice president of Clarke, 
Dunagan & Huffhines, Inc., an advertising agency in 
Dallas, Texas, has conceived the idea. He calls it “Con- 
trolled Credit Communication.” 

Describing this, Mr. Andrews says, “The net of the 
proposition is that the bank, for a fee, acts as a book- 
keeper and credit buyer and automatically and regularly 
pays for customers all authorized monthly charges. . . 
thus the customer’s check writing chore is entirely elimi- 
nated.” 

State bank supervisors, as shown in the survey made 
by THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, have been reluctant 
to give an unqualified benediction to the credit card and 
revolving credit plans. In most cases, before a bank enters 
either field, it seeks a legal opinion whether it will be 
within the bounds of the law, even if other banks are 
already operating such plans. 


The Success Stories 


What have the plans done for the bankers? 

In August, the Chase Manhattan Bank, leader in the 
credit card field, reported sales by New York City re- 
tailing merchants through the bank’s charge plan 
(CMCP) rose 64 per cent during the second quarter 
of this year as compared with the first four months of 
operation. The number of cardholders rose to 320,000, 
and the number of stores participating to over 5,000. 

Among these glad tidings, Chase Manhattan noticed 
people were using their CMCP cards more frequently, 
and that monthly billings had increased “substantially.” 

The time-lag between when the cards are first issued 
and when they begin to receive optimum use seems to 
be about six months. It apparently takes the users about 
that long to become accustomed to them. Banks offering 
revolving credit report virtually the same use pattern. 

The member stores of Chase Manhattan’s CMCP plan 
had sales volume increases ranging from 50 to 200 per 
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cent. All had minimum sales of $20,000 per member 
from April 1 through June 30. Men’s clothing accounted 
for 27 per cent of all purchases. Women’s apparel was 
22 per cent, followed by shoes, household goods, chil- 
dren’s wear, and auto accessories. 

Chase Manhattan said refunds of its charges to mer- 
chants averaged 2.2 per cent, making the overall service 
charge only 3.8 per cent of the total volume. Some mer- 
chants got service charges of less than 3 per cent, and 
during July, CMCP refunded more than $50,000. 

Clinton W. Schwer, the vice president in charge of 
CMCP, hinted this was only a beginning. He said the 
bank was issuing CMCP cards through its 103 offices 
in New York City, and he cited the barely-tapped po- 
tential of the Big Town’s 25,000 retailers and 2 million 
customers (presumably credit-worthy ones). 

Another disciple of the credit card is the First Union 
National Bank of Charlotte, North Carolina. The First 
Union got into the program by buying accounts receivable 
from about 70 merchants of the original 107 participants. 
The other 37 stores which were enrolled at the outset of 
the program were stores which had been doing business 
on a cash-only basis, but one can guess they entered 
because they saw the advantages to be gained from in- 
creased volume and no risk. Through mid-August, the 
First Union had issued more than 50,000 credit cards, 
and all but 7,500 of the cardholders had balances when 
the plan started. 

Banks will often use a merchant’s list of credit cus- 
tomers to build their own army of credit cardholders. 


And ‘Instant Money’ 


One of the jazziest plans involving credit cards yet to 
be offered by a bank is the “Instant Money” plan offered 
by the Citizens and Southern National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The Citizens and Southern is reasonably con- 
fident it can take care of most borrowing needs with 
its Charge-A-Check and Charge-A-Plan Services. In case 
it can’t though, there is “Instant Money” ready to fill 
the gaps. 

Paul Welch, a C&S vice president, explained the philos- 
ophy of the program before the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers in 
Boston in September. 

“If one of our credit cardholders can create a debt 
by the purchase of goods and services, why cannot this 
same person obtain cash in the same manner, and then 
why couldn’t the two facets be administered on the same 
plan rather than having two separate operations? This 
is the basic thought. And then we arrived at our ‘Instant 
Money’.” 

The average loan is for $100, with the merchants get- 
ting a discount. It is also offered statewide, a departure 
from usual practices. 

“We are not even off the ground,” Mr. Welch says, 
“our potential is somewhere near 300,000 accounts, with 
$20 million outstanding. Our billings have reached only 
18,000 accounts per month and $2,130,000, with an aver- 
age amount per statement of $120 and 1.5 items. So it’s 
very easy to see we are not bragging about what we 
have accomplished in toto to date.” 


Increased Volume 


Still another example of success with credit cards was 
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an Eastern bank which was able to move from the number 
42 position to the number 1 position in the volume of 
sales after taking on credit cards. 

Similar glowing testimonials are to be had from the 
users of the revolving credit plan. 

In July, the National Commerical Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany, New York, told its story. 

The National Commercial put a commercial bank check 
credit system into operation on March 21, 1959. During 
the next two months, over a thousand loans involving 
$500,000 in maximum credit were approved. The interest 
rate charge there is the rather standard rate of .98 per 
cent per month, and the repayment rate is at 1/12 of 
the outstanding balance. The bank approved 70 per cent 
of all those who applied for credit, and it issued identi- 
fication cards and “distinctive color” checks. 

The National Commercial requires users of the plan 
to insure themselves, naming the bank as a beneficiary, 
in order to cover any unpaid balances in case the cus- 
tomer should die or become incapacitated. The premium 
charge on such insurance is 6 cents per $100. In addition, 
if the user fails to meet his payment on time, there is a 
late charge of 5 cents per dollar of monthly payment, but 
the total late charge does not exceed $2. 

The National Commercial finds approximately 125 
CBCC checks are used daily. 

The First National Bank of Boston found its Check- 
Credit plan was producing net income at the end of 12 
months, and it describes the plan as both a major con- 
venience to the borrowing public and as a source of real 
profit for the bank. 

The Chase Manhattan, the First Union, the National 
Commercial and Boston’s First National are not isolated 
success stories. 


Enthusiasm Stays High 


True, there are instances of where banks have plunged 
into such plans too deeply at the outset, and where they 
have committed themselves to too much expensive equip- 
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ment, but the ranks of the advocates are swelling and 
enthusiasm remains at a high pitch. 

“Revolving credit is an exciting and intriguing de- 
velopment in retail banking which holds much promise 
for commercial banks to offer the American public in a 
well-rounded field of financial service,” said J. Andrew 
Painter, vice president of the First National City Bank 
of New York City to members of the Ohio Valley Chapter 
of Robert Morris Associates in Dayton, Ohio last May. 

Mr. Painter said the interest rate (the .98 per cent per 
month rate) is equivalent to a maximum permissible dis- 
count charge of $6 per year per $100 face amount loan. 
(In our book, it adds up to about 12 per cent per year, if 
you reckon the consumer is going to keep spending and 
hold the amount of his payments fairly stable.) 

His bank, said Mr. Painter, had received 42,193 ap- 
plications and had approved 27,727. The average credit 
is for $450, and the average used for about $300. 

This too, seems in keeping with figures reported by 
other banks offering check credit. Consumers use about 
two-thirds of the credit available to them, and turndowns 
for credit run 30 per cent or better. 

All in all, these success stories in consumer credit are 
such they would make a 19th Century banker turn over 
in his grave—indeed, a banker who had shuffled off this 
mortal coil as late as 1945 would likely do a few fancy 
gyrations could he return long enough to look over the 
credit card and “Write-a-Check” plans now proliferating. 


Change in Borrowing, Lending Habits 


There is a reasonable foundation for the growing con- 
cern about the profound change in borrowing and lending 
habits in this country in the past dozen or 15 years. 

It used to be the banker’s belief that it was his re- 
sponsibility to keep his customers solvent, and if they 
did borrow for necessities, to help them regain solvency 
as soon as possible. 

It used to be the borrower’s belief that debt was a 
stigma, and that money borrowed should be repaid as 
soon as possible, and never used for luxuries. 

That there has been an almost complete overturning 
of attitudes between the present and the recent past is 
all too apparent. Some bankers (not all—some) appear 
eager and willing to keep their customers mired in debt, 
and some consumers (it seems nearly all) have come 
to regard the use of a credit card as a mark of social 
prestige, or of being worthy to hold a special trust. 

It’s assumed the people who are given this soft credit 
have fairly good, and fairly steady, incomes. Even before 
they were able to obtain soft credit, they were enjoying 
the world’s highest standard of living. What happens, it 
seems, is the new credit has several effects: first, it is 
used as a convenience; second, it gives the consumer a 
sense of possessing wealth he does not actually possess; 
and third, it creates a demand which far outruns supply, 
and thus the consumer’s actual wealth is sliced because 
his demands inflate prices, and because the interest he 
pays then costs him more in proportion to the prices 
he has inflated. 

If the government continues to increase the interest 
rate, chances are only slight a drop will occur in the 
use of consumer credit. The major criteria of instalment 
buying seems to be: “What do I have to pay down?” and 
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“How much do I have to pay a month?” rather than 
“What is the real cost?” 

Thus, through credit, the consumer defers reality. Thus 
he deludes himself into alloting a greater and greater 
slice of his monthly income to payments, and the margin 
of income he reserves for contingencies shrinks until his 
income balances his outgo. Everything is all right though, 
as long as his credit is good and his earning power 
unimpaired. 

In May of this year, Otto C. Lorenz, associate editor 
of the American Banker, the banking profession’s daily 
newspaper, said 117 banks were using various credit 
plans, and that they had shown “handsome first quarter 
profits.” 


Plans Are Profitable 


The leading banks reported their net profits were 
equivalent to rates of 10 per cent per year or better. 
The volume of sales was up 23.6 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1958, the number of member stores was up 
13.6 per cent, and the number of “credit-worthy card- 
holders” was up 7.6 per cent. 

Membership in the Charge Account Bankers Associa- 
tion stood at 89 in May, and the CABA expected to be 
well over the hundred mark by July 1. 

The trend seems to be for greater growth and greater 
expansion of consumer credit by commercial bankers. 
Some, as we said earlier, have dropped repayment sched- 
ules from 1/10 and 1/12 of the total owed to 1/20 and 
1/24, and others have modified the maximum limit on 
individual credit lines from $5,000 to $6,000. 

There appears, also, a tendency for banks having charge 
plans to get into revolving credit plans, or vice versa. 

0.C.L. (most likely Mr. Lorenz, who has been writing 
expertise on credit for 35 years) in the May 26 issue of 
the American Banker asked: “Will Revolving Check- 
Credit Vie With Charge Account Banking?” 

No, he answered. 

“Revolving check-credit plans,” he wrote, “do not take 
the place of charge-account plans, as operators of the 
check plans will discover by the time they’re a year older. 

“But check-plans do serve one good purpose. They are 
an occasional or emergency stand-by service and that’s 
what customers use them for. As reported in the ‘Ameri- 
can Banker’ Surveys and as reported by panelists at 
the Chicago ABA meeting in March, Mr. Standby uses, 
on the average, only six to eight checks a year, and the 
average check runs from $45 to $60. 

“Should a charge account plan offer revolving credit? 
Why not? The two plans don’t conflict.” 

The second thoughts come a bit further down in Mr. 
O.C.L.’s editorial, however. 


Bankers’ New Look 


He tells for years how bankers have scorned finance 
companies and their blatant advertising, but how they 
have now blossomed out themselves 

“|. . today,” he continues, “some banks that adver- 
tise check plans have gone the loan companies several 
times better. Newspaper display ads, radio, TV and lobby 
displays shout to the public at large—‘*You’re my friend! 
Tell me how much you can pay me each month and I'll 
lend you 12 times that amount! Drop right over to my 
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nearest office!’ 

“Do banks turn my friends down? They sure do! We 
are informed authoritatively that the turndowns in three 
banks competing against one another in check plans run 
from 55% to 85% of the number of applications they 
get. Five hundred fifty to 850 turndowns out of a thousand 
friendly applicants! Think of what this does to acquisi- 
tion costs. But vastly more important, think what it does 
to public opinion of bankers.” 

The public hasn’t picked up its marbles and gone home 
because of the rebuffs and turndowns, however: it pays 
$4 billion annually for the privilege of using credit. 

On credit, you can take a plane to South American 
for a two-week vacation, enjoy ocean cruises, get train 
rides, buy shotguns, pay insurance premiums, and even 
get Instant Cash without adding water. The credit card 
seems to have taken a complete hold on the American 
way of life. No longer is the American a sturdy individual 
hewing a civilization and a new social order. He is now 
a consumer, willing to give up great portions of his in- 
dividuality and his freedom to enjoy unlimited credit. 

A funny incident with a naked moral contained is the 
story of the man who lost a well-paying job. He returned 
his credit card, saying he couldn’t stand the temptation 
of having it around even though he knew he couldn’t 
pay for purchases he might make with it. 

Another involves the less moral gentlemen who went 
off on a toot with only a gasoline company’s credit card 
in his pocket. He ended up in Florida, finding he owed 
$2,500 for his debauch. 

The credit bandwagon rolls merrily onward. It appears 
to be extending to virtually every phase of business. 

For example, there is the Lehigh Valley Transit Com- 
pany of Allentown, Pennsylvania, which started a “charge- 
a-fare” plan. Instead of dropping two dimes to ride 
uptown, the passenger can use a 20-ride card the com- 
pany has sent him. Billing is done at the end of the 
month, A ridiculous use of credit? Maybe, but the com- 
pany estimates the cost of cards and billing will be 
compensated by the additional use of its buses which 
the “charge-a-fare” system will stimulate. 


‘Cash Is Trash’ 


During the convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association in Atlantic City, New Jersey, last spring, the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia made 
a jibe at the soft credit business. 

It published a spoof issue of “Girard’s Broad Street 
Journal” and announced in headlines, “Cash Is Trash,” 
and “Money Disappears from the Nation as Charge and 
Credit Plans Replace Cash.” The stories developed that 
banks were keeping money in warehouses while the vaults 
were full of credit cards. 

All this may be indicative of a weakening of the 
American moral fiber, a grand delusion of something- 
for-nothing, but the barbarians without are not likely to 
sweep down and devour us merely because of this. The 
barbarians without are having their own jousts with 
consumer credit. 

According to Sovetskaya Rossiya, Russia is now trying 
instalment buying. The USSR requires that Ivan put 20 
to 25 per cent down, and then pay a service charge of 
1 to 2 per cent for a six-month period. Charge accounts 
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are not to be had in Russia, and the new plan is being 
tried first on such expensive consumer items as cameras, 
watches, etc. 

What this virtual explosion of new credit offered by 
banks will mean to the American economy is another 
thing. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly belabored Con- 
gress to do something about inflation, and the American 
Bankers Association is now in the midst of a very com- 
mendable educational campaign to halt inflation. 

This threat of inflation does not loom as a mere 
political chimera. It is deadly serious. On September 10, 
the Wall Street Journal reported in its lead story that 
government economists were fearful an “open and un- 
disguised inflation on a mammoth scale” was imminent 
unless spending could somehow be curbed. 

George Champion, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, in July addressed the 63rd annual convention of 
the Maryland Bankers Association. 

His speech was headlined: “Bankers and Businessmen 
Are Urged to Take Initiative in Fight against Inflation.” 

Following is the burden of his argument: 


“Two developments, in particular, have burned them- 
selves indelibly into the public mind. One has been the 
image of labor, strong in its organization and continuous- 
ly pushing wages higher. And the second has been the 
performance of Government, with budgets seemingly 
under no effective control . . . Nothing has been more 
conducive to inflation, in my judgment, than the per- 
sistent tendency of wages to outrun gains in productivity.” 

Mr. Champion said he wouldn’t deny that he liked to 
see wages increase. “But,” he added, “improvements in 
living standards can only come out of increased produc- 
tion; they can’t be fashioned out of mere pieces of 
paper.” 

Comparing the Chase Manhattan’s performance in lead- 
ing the way to record consumer debt and Mr. Champion’s 
statements on inflation, it would seem there is a major 
example of economic schizophrenia to be observed. 

This new bank credit, which is of the loosest kind, 
stimulates trade, and thus dumps tremendous new de- 
posits into the banks operating the plans. It takes only 
simple arithmetic to see that the minimum amount the 
5,000 stores in New York City deposited in the Chase 
Manhattan Bank during the April 1-June 30 period was 
$100,000,000. Add to this the amounts by which some 
merchants exceeded the minimum $20,000 sales volume, 
and also the number of new consumer deposits the Chase 
Manhattan gained because of CMCP. 


Is Control Necessary? 


Should there be closer governmental control over 
consumer credit? 

Mr. Lorenz of the American Banker thinks not, and he 
is an intelligent and experienced man. 

On May 12, he spoke to the National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit in Washington and said: 

“No Federal Reserve Board or other Government agen- 
cy can control credit expenditures Americans need to 
make for their families. It would be a case of the Pro- 
hibition era all over again and in far more dangerous 
form.—Once you destroy honesty in consumer credit, you 
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destroy credit in all its forms—commercial, State and 
national.” 

Admittedly, Mr. Lorenz was speaking before the extent 
of consumer credit became what it is today, but it’s hard 
to see how a gangster element could bootleg credit as 
effectively as it did bathtub gin. 

And the government is thinking somewhat about in- 
voking controls on consumer credit. 

In early October, the Federal Reserve Board was re- 
ported considering some form of shrinking back con- 
sumer credit. It found consumer debt very close to the 
mark set in 1955 when the auto industry oversold its new 
cars by means of “blitzes” and other high-pressure cam- 
paigns. But today, autos account for a considerably lower 
portion of that debt than they did in 1955. 

A report issued recently by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia also took a very hard look at revolving 
credit. Among its findings was that revolving check credit 
is not suited to the purchase of autos, and consequently 
people may be tempted to spend more of their income 
on appliances, vacations, nondurables, and other items 
revolving credit is designed for. 


Credit Not an ‘Unalloyed Blessing’ 
The Philadelphia Bank noted that while revolving credit 


can be an effective competitive weapon for winning cus- 
tomers from small loan and sales finance companies, it is 
“far from an unalloyed blessing to banks and to con- 
sumers.” 

The most vehement objections to the plan, as the 
Philadelphia Bank found in a survey it made of the Third 
Federal Reserve District, were that revolving credit makes 
it too easy for consumers to land deep in debt and stay 
there. 

The Philadelphia Bank’s article quoted critics saying 
revolving credit “could encourage people to fritter away 
their borrowing power on frills and luxuries, then have 
nothing left for real emergencies—a new roof, an illness, 
or something like that.” 


Small Banks Vulnerable 


What happens to small banks in metropolitan areas 
when a big bank turns to revolving credit or credit card 
charge plans? 

In the first place, the bank with the credit card plan 
requires the merchant or participant to carry an account 
with it. It allows the participant to carry other accounts 
elsewhere, but there is immediately a very strong likeli- 
hood the participant will transfer his entire account to 
the large bank in order to simplify his bookkeeping. In 
the second place, the consumer who carries a credit card 
or has a revolving credit account will often find it more 
convenient to transfer his account to the bank, also. 
Thus, there is a considerable concentration of money at 
the large bank at the expense of the smaller bank. 

Another facet of the problem is that small and medium- 
sized banks do not have the resources to offer any serious 
competition. To establish either the credit card or the 
revolving credit plans requires a very considerable out- 
lay at the beginning, and it takes four to six months before 
the plan begins to justify itself in the way of returns. 

Some banks, in fact, make interest charges to their 
own departments which are handling revolving credit or 
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credit cards because the operations are outside normal 
bank lending channels. These charges have been reported 
as high as 3 per cent in some instances. 

In any event, it takes a bank with either plan about 
a year or longer before it gets into the black, except in 
some very profitable situations. 


Benefits and Drawbacks 


Are the credit plans offered by the banks totally good 
or totally bad? 

An honest answer to both is No. 

That No must be qualified carefully, however. The 
merits of the plans offered by the banks are that they 
put credit decisions into the hands of experts, that they 
eliminate needless duplication of credit investigations, that 
they allow merchants and other participants to devote 
their talents to things they are specialists in, and that 
they protect the consumer from fly-by-nighters and shady 
money-lenders. 

There is also the possibility that banks in smaller towns, 
where they are not overshadowed by branch bank sys- 
tems, can use the credit plans, although it seems com- 
pletely out of the question for them to do so in metro- 
politan areas where the giant banks have overpowering 
resources. Indeed, International Charge Incorporated is 
now trying to establish a credit card system of its own 
for smaller banks coast-to-coast, and its system seems 
to overcome obstacles of lack of manpower and resources 





NEXT MONTH 
State bank supervisors from across the United 
States give their views on revolving credit 
and charge plan banking. 





which the smaller banks could not overcome individually. 

These things count on the plus side. 

On the other side, though, is the problem of small banks 
losing heavily in customers and deposits to the large 
banks because of such credit competition. 

There is also the likelihood that such consumer credit, 
when it overflows from everyplace, constitutes a catalyst 
for inflation. 

Tight money policies inaugurated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have little effect if consumer credit is 
allowed to burgeon further, and the whole economic sys- 
tem could be honeycombed by areas of credit softness. 


It would mean that essential expenditures for housing, 
investments and new capital goods would come to a 
standstill, but that consumers would continue to push the 
demand for goods and services higher and higher. 

This, more surely than anything else, would lead us 
into a tremendous inflation, and then—when the inevitable 
day of reckoning came—would result in a crash which 
would make all previous depressions seem minuscle. 

The eventual outcome depends upon the amount of 
leadership and judgment exercised by the banks. Con- 
siderably more is at stake, though, than profits and means 
of building deposits. 
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THE EDITOR 


“4 holding company is a thing where you hand an 
accomplice the goods while a policeman searches  jousll 
—Will Rogers 

THIS PUNGENT definition by the 
famed, late Mr. Rogers was first ut- 
tered many years ago during the 
time when there was widespread pub- 
lic reaction against pyramiding ac- 
tivities of holding companies. Today, 
the holding company is more respec- 
table. The public memory of exploita- 
tion by holding companies in the 
1920s has been dulled. It strikes us 

MR. BELL that bank holding companies are 
striving hard in what seems to be a stepped-up drive to 
add another mantle to their garb of respectability. In 
fact, bank holding companies now even go so far as to 
say, with a perfectly straight face, that their subsidiary 
banks, which they own and control absolutely, are inde- 
pendent units. 

A recent address by Goodrich Lowry, president, North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, which 
owns 77 banks with 100 banking offices in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, said: 

“Each of our banks is an autonomous unit, governed 
by its own board of directors who are local businessmen 
and who select the managing officers of the bank. All 
decisions are made locally and in this true and complete 
decentralization of authority will be found our main 
source of strength.” 

Bank holding companies are trying to gain more 
favorable public acceptance by another device, 
“the study.” Last year the Association of Register- 
ed Bank Holding Companies released and circu- 
lated throughout the nation a brochure giving re- 
sults of a study of bank holding company opera- 
tions by Dr. Marcus Nadler and Jules I. Bogen of 
New York University. Needless to say, the study 
presented bank holding companies in a most favor- 
able light. 

Doctors Nadler and Bogen are heard from again in 
the same vein in a study financed by Marine Midland 
Corporation of New York, the nation’s second largest 
bank holding company. This study, obviously another 
move in the campaign to prepare New York for expan- 
sion of holding company banking, made the same point 
that Mr. Lowry did, in these words, “Each bank in a 
holding company system remains a separate entity with a 
high degree of autonomy.” 

To us there is an Alice in Wonderland quality in both 
the Goodrich and Nadler-Bogen statements because they 
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By HOWARD BELL 


dispute the old, basic and still true maxim that with own- 
ership goes control. 


* ok * 


TRY THIS FOR IRRITATION 
As a sometimes smoker who has tried just about every 
brand on the market, we offer this suggested name and 
slogan for any new cigarette that may be marketed in 
the future: “Abrasive, the Harsh Cigarette, with Just a 
Hint of Flint.” 


* ok * 


FOR COMPELLING REASONS why commercial banks are 
giving all-out support to the Mason tax equality bill, HR 
7950, consider what has happened in savings growth 
among financial institutions during the past 10 years. 
Savings and loan associations far outstripped commer- 
cial banks, as this tabulation shows: 


Cin billions of dollars ) 


1949 1958 Increase Per Cent 


Commercial Banks 35.0 596 24.6 70% 
Mutual Savings Banks 18.4 34.0 15.6 85% 
Savings & Loan Associations 11.0 48.0 37.0 336% 








The table below shows what the various kinds of finan- 
cial institutions paid in income taxes during the same 
period and what they would pay under provisions of the 
Mason Bill. 








(000.00 omitted ) 
Insured Mutual Savings 
Commercial Savings and 
Banks Banks Loans Total 
Actually Paid 1,198,890 511 5,625 1,205,026 
Estimated 1,051,000 58,742 232,880 1,342,622 _ 
147,890—  58,231+ 227,255+ 137,596+ 





We hope the time will come after Congress reconvenes 
in January when the Mason Bill will be up for a hearing. 
Then commercial bankers can advance the cause of 
tax equality best by writing their representatives and 
senators. 


* ok * 


WE'VE READ CONSIDERABLE wordage, pro and con, on 
whether tight money hurts small business more than big 
business. We’ve always thought it likely that the small 
businessman felt the credit pinch before the big corpora- 
tion. Therefore, we were interested in a recent Business 
Week survey which says that the credit squeeze is hurt- 
ing the small, new or financially weak companies which 
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do noi have the freedom of choice in borrowing enjoyed 
by a larger corporation, 

The credit squeeze is forcing the small business 
group to tighten up—to keep a closer eye on their 
cash, cut inventories in some cases and to collect 
bills from customers faster. 

For this group, the pain will become more intense after 
they exhaust their bank credit. For then they'll find it 
too expensive to borrow from other sources—by selling 
stock or debt obligations or by going to a factor, who 
purchases the accounts receivable of his customers and 
assumes responsibility for all collections. Factoring rates, 
in fact, have just jumped to a record 7.8 per cent from 
7.2 per cent. 

But most of the nation’s big industrial corporations 
have not yet been hurt by credit clamps. Business Week 
says their attitude is still nonchalant because they are 
flush with cash, and are generating enough funds internal- 
ly through retained earnings and depreciation to finance 
most of their needs without borrowing. When they do 
borrow, the current level of interest rates doesn’t scare 
most of them—though a few say they’ve put off long- 
term borrowing until interest rates become more favor- 


able. 
a a 


CREDIT CRAZE 


Young wife to husband: “/f we miss two payments on 
the washing machine and one on the refrigerator, we 
will have enough for a down payment on a television set.” 


* Kk O* 


RECENTLY we made a trip to Denver for a session of 
convention planning with IBA President O. K. Johnson 
of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin and his wife, Ceal. It was 
our first trip to Denver and we were impressed by the 
city’s vigor, evidenced by the people we met and the 
number of new buildings in the downtown area. One 
of the most impressive of the new structures is the block- 
long Hilton Hotel, which will be the headquarters for 
the IBA convention next May 22-26. 

We usually get a quick impression of a city shortly 
after we arrive. Our impression of Denver was that it is 
a city in the process of great progress. A Minneapolis 
Tribune columnist, George Grim, apparently felt the same 
way after he had visited Denver. He wrote, “Right away 
you are hit in the eye with spectacular new buildings.” 
He added a factor that was most impressive to us, too, 
“There is a Texas-like spirit of pride in Denverites.” 

We know that the 1960 convention in this beautiful city 
will be outstanding and suggest that you make plans now 
to attend. 


# ok # 


ON THE CUFF 


Modern man is one who drives a mortgaged car over a 
bond-financed highway on credit card gasoline. 


* Kk * 


IT IS DIFFICULT for commercial banks to get across to 
their customers the differences between banks and savings 
and loan associations. Because of this difficulty, we be- 
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lieve that the Foundation for Commercial Banks has 
taken a big step forward in its current ad campaign by 
stressing the fact that only commercial banks offer “full 
service.” The slogan for ads now appearing in the biggest 
consumer magazines is “Better Living Begins at your 
Full-Service Bank.” 

Graphically illustrating the advantages of a full-service 
bank is a comparative chart and checklist of seven basic 
services offered by commercial banks. Each of the ele- 
ments is designed to help establish unmistakable identifi- 
cation for commercial banks. 


* ok * 


INFLATION RACE 


Wife, pointing out clerk in supermarket to husband, 
“Get ahead of him, he’s marking up the prices again.” 


* ok * 


WE AMERICANS are so proud of the economic attain- 
ments of our country and of the standard of living at- 
tained here that it is hard to believe that this nation has 
a higher proportion of low- income families than Great 
Britain. A recent study by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center shows that more than eight per 
cent of America’s spending units have incomes of less 
than $900 a year, while less than five per cent of all 
British spending units fall into a comparative category. 
Reasons for the disparity, according to the study are 
these: 
(1) A larger population of low income farmers in the 
United States. 

(2) An extensive social security program in Great 
Britain. 

(3) Existence of a larger group of low-income, un- 
skilled manual workers in the U.S. 

(4) Underlying all these, the relatively poor economic 
position of Negroes in the U.S. 


* k * 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Lightning kills 600 persons in the United States each 
year, injures 1,500 others and causes more than $100 
million in property damage. . . . The total average cost 
of having a baby these days is $334. This includes pre- 
natal and physician’s care, technician fees and hospital. 
Complications in delivery boost the average cost to $419; 
a Caesarean or abdominal delivery costs $588. . . . Even 
city governments are buying small foreign cars. In 
Richmond, Virginia, officials report that 20 small Ger- 
man-made cars average 23.6 miles per gallon and cost 1.7 
cents per mile to operate compared to 14.1 miles per 
gallon and 2.7 cents a mile operating cost for six-cylinder 
standard transmission U. S. cars. 

An “average man” (29 years old, making $100 a week, 
wife and two children, low-priced automobile and mort- 
gaged home) will pay $47,221 in taxes before he retires 
according to Commercial Clearing House, private tax 
specialists. Mr. Average Man’s daily tax bill is $5.05... . 
Pupils in the 60,000 public schools that offered food 
service in the year ending last June consumed groceries 
having a wholesale value of $597 million. 
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IBA Convention Tours Set 


The Golden West—from the bracing 
atmosphere of the mile-high conven- 
tion city of Denver to free-wheeling 
Los Angeles and sophisticated San 
Francisco—will be visited on tours 
preceding and following the 1960 
convention of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association. 

The IBA’s 1960 convention will be 
held May 22-26 inclusive at the Hil- 
ton Hotel in Denver. 

For those who’d like more longi- 
tude in their western treks, the Amer- 
ican Express Company, which has 
charge of the IBA tours, can arrange 
air and ocean-liner trips to Hawaii 
following the convention. 


Start in Chicago 


The pre-convention tour starts May 
15 from Chicago, and the seven-day 
itinerary includes stops at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Las Vegas and 
the Hoover Dam. 

Tour members will assemble at 
10:30 a.m. at Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port. Departure is scheduled for 
11:30 a.m. via American Airlines to 
San Francisco. Accommodations in 
San Francisco will be at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel. 

On May 16, points of interest in 
and around San Francisco will be 
visited, including the Skyline Drive 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean, the 
Mission Dolores, Golden Gate State 
Park, Lincoln Park, the Presidio, the 
Golden Gate and Oakland Bay 
bridges, St. Francis Wood, Ocean 
Beach, the Civic Center, Seal Rock, 
the Civic Center and the Sea Cliff 
residential section. 

Tour members are free to visit the 
city on their own through the early 
afternoon of May 17. In the late 
afternoon, tour members leave for 
Los Angeles via Trans World Air- 
lines. Accommodations there will be 
in the Biltmore Hotel. 

The morning of May 18 is free for 
individual activities, and in the after- 
noon a complete tour will be made of 
movie and radio studios, Beverly 
Hills, the beaches, Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Sunset Strip, Santa Monica and 
other sections of the Los Angeles and 
Hollywood areas. 

May 19 is another free day for re- 
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laxation or shopping until the late 
afternoon when the tour leaves via 
Trans World Airlines for Las Vegas. 
Dinner and lodging will be at the 
Flamingo Hotel in Las Vegas. There 
is no organized program for May 20, 
and tour members can acquaint them- 
selves with Las Vegas or avail them- 
selves of golf, fishing or horseback 
riding. 

After breakfast on May 21, a 
motorcoach takes the tour to Hoover 
Dam. A stop will also be made at 
Boulder City. That evening, tour 
members return to Las Vegas, and 
board an early evening United Air- 
lines flight for Denver. 

The pre-convention tour price, 
from Chicago, is $302.76, which in- 
cludes $15.76 tax. The cost covers 
tourist class air transportation from 
Chicago, hotel accommodations for 
two persons, breakfasts and dinners 
except at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles where no meals are included, 
sight-seeing by motor where specified 
in itinerary, transfers of baggage, 
gratuities for handling baggage, and 
services of a tour escort. 


Post-Convention Tour 


The post-convention tour covers 
seven days, with stops at Las Vegas, 
Hoover Dam, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

It leaves the Hilton Hotel in Den- 
ver at 1:30 p.m. May 27 for Las 
Vegas via United Airlines. The stay 
in Las Vegas will be in the Flamingo 
Hotel. 

The tour goes to Hoover Dam and 
Boulder City on May 28, and leaves 
the late afternoon of May 29 via 
United Airlines for Los Angeles, 
where accommodations will be at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Points of interest in 
the Hollywood and Los Angeles areas 
will be visited on May 30. In the late 
afternoon of May 31, tour members 
will go via United Airlines to San 
Francisco, where accommodations 
will be at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 


Aloha, Too 


Scenic places in and around San 
Francisco will be visited on June 1. 
The post-convention tour ends on 
June 2, but arrangements can be 


made for a seven-day six-night tour 
of the Hawaiian Islands via tourist 
or first class air service. In addition, 
the S. S. Lurline sails from San 
Francisco on June 5, arriving at 
Honolulu June 10. 

Hawaiian tour prices will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

The May 27—June 2 post-conven- 
tion tour will cost $205.86, which 
includes $7.86 tax. Transportation and 
other services provided in the pre- 
convention tour are the same. 

Neither convention tour price in- 
cludes luncheons, meals in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, gratuities 
for meals, wines, liquors, mineral 
waters, valet, laundry service, or any 
items of a private nature. 


Dates Set for IBA 


Harvard Seminar 


Dates for the Third Annual Semi- 
nar for Senior Bank Officers will be 
August 21—September 2, 1960 at 
Harvard University, it was announc- 
ed by Ben DuBois, secretary for the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

The seminar is sponsored by the 
IBA and is conducted by the Institute 
of Financial Management. Dr. 
Charles M. Williams, Harvard Busi- 
ness School professor, is director of 
the institute. 

The seminar is unique in that it 
is for top management officers of 
commercial banks, and that it uses 
the case study method of examining 
problems confronting banks. 

A brochure outlining school facili- 
ties, study methods and other per- 
tinent information on the seminar 
is being mailed this month. Bank 
officers desiring information on the 
seminar may obtain it by writing to 
the Independent Bankers Association, 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 


THE CRITICAL FACULTY 


Why do our enemies come closer to 
the truth about our faults more often 
than do our friends? 
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Jersey Bank Makes Friends 
In Helping Families Move 


A family whose home is being 
taken through condemnation is a 
family that needs a friend. In Rich- 
field Park, New Jersey, 23 families 
whose homes were in the path of 
the Bergen-Passaic Expressway 
found a friend in the Ridgefield Park 
Trust Company. 

Walton C. Carron, president of the 
bank, watched developments of the 
new 10-lane super highway that was 
to cut through a corner of Ridgefield 
Park with keen interest. He learned 
that in most cases, homeowners would 
be required by the State highway 
authority to move before being paid 
for their homes. 

To ease the problems of these 
homeowners, Mr. Carron announced 
a plan—unique in Bergen County— 
under which the affected families 
could obtain short-term loans to as- 
sist them in re-locating in the im- 
mediate area. 

The bank’s plan was simply to 
provide interim financing until the 
homeowners had received payment 
from the state, and to save these resi- 
dents the expense of paying for tem- 
porary housing. 

The 23 families that received these 
short-term loans from the Ridgefield 
Park Trust Company represented 
nearly half of the entire number in 
the community that were affected by 
the highway. The bank granted loans 
of nearly $200,000 to these families 






















HARRY 
Jonz5 





“Richards, your fine job of 
accounting and auditing has 
saved the firm an estimate of 
over $36,000 a year. The 
Board of Directors has there- 
fore empowered me to ask 
what kind of cigars you 
smoke.” 
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and the results proved to be excellent. 

Mr. Carron reported that without 
exception the homeowners lived up 
to the full obligation of their loans. 
Their warm words of thanks left 
little doubt that the bank had made 
firm friends and had acquired perma- 
nent accounts. 





The plan offered by the bank had 
no sooner been publicly announced 
than the first inquiries came in. 
While the plan was devised specifical- 
ly and only for residents of Ridge- 
field Park, the inquiries came from 
all parts of Bergen County. 

“The good will generated by the 
short-term loan plan was tremen- 
dous”, said Mr. Carron. “We learned 
again that new ideas can bring new 
business to the bank, but we relied 
upon our traditional friendly service 
to make a new customer a regular 
customer.” 





THE NADA 





LOCAL. . 


USED CAR 
GUIDE... 


A Leader 


in the Used Car 
reporting field 
because it’s... 


. Published in 8 regional editions to reflect 


conditions in your market. 


CURRENT .. 


COMPLETE. . 


. Published every 30 days. 


. Average wholesale, average retail and 


(in most areas) the average loan values. 
Also easy to identify scale drawings of 
both domestic and imported passenger 


cars. 


NOW ... A SIMPLIFIED AND EXPANDED 
TRUCK SECTION 


Easier to Use 


MOST MODELS TO 
26,000 #GVW 


Quantity prices on request 






ONLY 


$8.00 


PER YEAR 
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the chairman of the board is 


A RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALIST 


Photos by Jim Webster 
Continental Film Productions 


adventurer 
explorer 
student 
economist 

is 

George Clark 
“of 
Chattanooga’s 


Pioneer Bank 
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Consider for a moment, the layman’s 
view of a banker who’s had 25 years 
experience and who is now chairman 
of the board of his bank. Now draw 
a mental picture of him. 

What’s your man look like? 

Is he, in that traditional view of 
25-year bankers, a bit pudgy around 
the middle? Cautious? A little stuffy 
at times? 

Now take a look at George M. 
Clark, a banker with 25 years experi- 
ence and now chairman of the board 
of the Pioneer Bank of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He could have walked off 
the pages of Ernest Hemingway. 

An adventurer, sportsman, profes- 
sional banker, amateur historian and 
archaeologist, serious student of long- 
range economic trends, yachtsman, 
and no mean writer of advertisements 


is Mr. Clark. 

Peering at his many facets gives 
you the idea you have found some- 
thing thought long-extinct in Ameri- 
ca—a genuine rugged individualist. 


Mc. Clark’s latest bit of adventure in- 
volved a skin-diving expedition off 
the coast of Yucatan which recovered 
relics from a sunken 40-gun British 
merchantman more than 200 years 





old, riding out the tail-end of a hur- 
ricane, and’ an encounter with mys- 
terious boats off revolution-wracked 


Cuba. 

Patrons of the Pioneer Bank in 
Chatanooga are now viewing in the 
bank’s windows commemorative me- 
dallions issued by Pope Benedict XIII 
(1724-1730), crosses, coral-encrusted 
spoons, ornaments, and jewels taken 
off the merchantman. 

The ship, a large wooden vessel 
thought at first to be a pirate ship, 
was a British trade vessel sunk in 
1737 as it was returning from Brazil. 

Clay Blair, a Saturday Evening 
Post writer and a member of Mr. 
Clark’s expedition, learned the lineage 
of the ship through the Smithsonian 
Institute after data were compiled 
from additional diving. 

Mr. Clark returned from Acumal, 
Mexico on the Yucatan Peninsula in 
mid-August after spending two weeks 
with a group of explorers, skin div- 
ers, writers and archaeologists in an 
attempt to raise the sunken ship. 

He has been exploring the coasts 
of Mexico since he established a sum- 
mer home there several years ago. 
For his discoveries, the Governor 
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of Yucatan has bestowed on him the 
title amigo predelicto—favorite friend. 


Mr. Clark first became interested in 
Mexico when he read a book on the 
ancient Mayan civilizations. He did 
intensive research into the history of 
this people who had been contempo- 
rary with the Egyptians, and who had 
evolved a civilization superior to the 
Egyptian in many ways. 

Some of the sites of the Mayan 
cities and temples are still lost in the 
Mexican jungles. Mr. Clark has ex- 
plored widely for these lost civiliza- 
tions. 

His last odyssey began when Bob 
Marx, an ex-Navy skin diver and 
demolition expert, heard about a 
3,000-pound cannon which had been 
washed ashore near Cozumel. Mr. 
Marx made many dives and uncov- 
ered numerous relics from the sunken 
ship. 

However, he failed to get the per- 
mission of the Mexican government 
and was in danger of being deported 
when Paul Bush, a prominent Mexico 
City businessman and noted hunter 
and explorer, offered to sponsor him 
and obtain government permission 
for further work at the site of the 
British merchantman. 

Mr. Clark is a friend of Mr. Bush, 
and Mr. Bush called his attention to 
the explorations off the Yucatan Pen- 
insula and enlisted the aid of the 
Yucatan Exploring Society. 


The Yucatan Exploring Society is 
comprised of a group of Chattanoo- 
gans, and Mr. Clark is president (or 


Mexican and American 
crew members raise one of 
the four 3,000-pound 
cannons recovered from the 
ocean bottom off the 
Yucatan Peninsula. 
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The Always High Grand Jaguar as 
the Society’s chain of command 
reads). 

Mr. Marx, thus morally and phys- 
ically encouraged, started diving 
anew in the summer of 1959. He is 
the mentor of a group of 17 skin div- 
ers who are the sons of Mexican 
businessmen and government offi- 
cials. 

The divers found the wooden bones 
of the ship were almost completely 
obliterated by two centuries of wash- 
ing by the sea, but cannons, crosses, 
spoons, metal ornaments, bottles (in- 
cluding one with a cork still in it) , and 
jewels remained encrusted in coral. 

Large chunks of coral were broken 
loose by the divers and sent to the 
surface to be examined. Painstaking- 
ly careful use of acid removed the 
coral from the relics. 

Goods from Spain, France and 
England were discovered. The first 
clues to the age of the ship were the 
cannons, which were a type not made 
after 1756, and the medallions 
stamped with the face of one of the 
Popes. The Vatican and Mexican and 
Spanish sources established the me- 
dallions carried the visage of Pope 


Benedict XIII. 


After returning to Chattanooga, 
Mr. Clark was trying to obtain a large 
boat for use by the diving crews to 
finish the explorations. The yacht Pi- 
oneer, owned by the Pioneer Banks, 
had a deck of teak and could not 
withstand the buffeting of heavy air 
compressors in operation. 

The Society’s first trip was made 





in the Pinch Hitter, a rented remod- 


eled Navy PT boat. 


On the return from the coast of Yu- 
catan, Mr. Clark and his party in the 
Pinch Hitter encountered four large 
boats anchored mysteriously off the 
coast of Cuba. They discreetly made 
a wide circle around the four boats. 

Further on, they were buzzed by a 
Cuban aircraft. 

“We had the Mexican flag on our 
mast, and I mean to say we lowered 
it quickly,” Mr. Clark recounts. 

The next day, the Pinch Hitter ran 
into the tail-end of a hurricane. It 
was so rough the crew had to crawl 
about. “It was so difficult to man 
a boat that size with only four men 
that we didn’t eat for two days,” says 
Mr. Clark. 

Bad luck dogged the expedition, in 
spite of its success. 

In July, a transport plane carrying 
compressors and diving equipment to 
the camp crashed and all equipment 
was destroyed. 

On August 19, Mr. Clark received 
word that one of the two helicopters 
loaned the group by the government 
was lost when it landed on a dock 
and a pontoon exploded, throwing 
the ’copter into the water. 

The Pinch Hitter was found to be 
too large to enter the lagoon where 
the wreck is located, and all equip- 
ment had to be transferred to a small 
boat and taken past the reefs. 

“The men I had with me worked 
under dangerous conditions and did 
a wonderful job,” says Mr. Clark. “If 
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the motor on their boat had stopped 
just once, they would have been 
smashed against the reefs.” 

Since Mr. Clark and his group left 
the site of the exploration, Mr. Bush 
has been carrying on an independent 
investigation. 

As soon as the Yucatan Exploring 
Society can outfit another boat, it will 
return to continue the search, says 
The Always High Grand Jaguar. 


After Mr. Clark returned to Chatta- 
nooga, some members of his group 
began assisting Ed Link raise an even 
more ancient ship sunk near Isla Mu- 
jeres (Isle of Women), so-called be- 
cause Cortez explored it and found 
all the men away at war. 

Mr. Link, a multi-millionaire in- 
ventor (of Link Trainer fame), ar- 
rived at Cozumel from Port Royal, 
Jamaica where he, in collaboration 
with the National Geographic Society, 
the Smithsonian Institute and the 
Marine Institute of Jamaica, had 
been engaged in salvaging the sunken 
city of Port Royan. 

The ship Mr. Link seeks to raise is 
even more ancient than the British 
merchantman, and two “Lombard” 
cannons and two swivel guns were 
recovered. 

In a Miami interview, Mr. Link 
said if the ship was, as he suspects, 
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one of Cortez’ ships, it was the earli- 
est wreck of a European vessel on 
the American continent and would 
be “the greatest archaeological find 
of the century.” 

Mr. Clark says with an admirable 
nonchalance that Mr. Link had been 
invited to join the Yucatan Explor- 
ing Society but was held up by his 
work in Jamaica. 

The Yucatan Exploring Society, 
however, was the first to locate what 
may be “the greatest archaeological 
find of the century” off the Isla Mu- 
jeres but did not investigate immedi- 
ately because there was the prospect 
the ship off the Yucatan Peninsula 
was an extremely large pirate ship, 
and there was the possibility of 
treasure. 


W hat else about the redoubtable Mr. 
Clark? 

He was born in Tennessee and at- 
tended prep school and later Vander- 
bilt University and Cumberland Uni- 
versity, “from neither of which did 
| graduate,” he says. 

After leaving school, he entered the 
banking field in July, 1924, with the 
Pioneer Bank in Chattanooga. In 
1931, he accepted a position with the 
Morris Plan Bankers Association and 
continued there until November, 
1933, when he returned to the Pio- 
neer Bank as executive vice presi- 


Three of the crew of the Pinch 
Hitter are Mr. Clark, above; 
Bob Lackey, captain of the 
yacht Pioneer, and Jim Web- 
ster. The fourth member, Sam 
Lowe of Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee, is not pictured. 








dent. In 1936, at the age of 34, he 
was elected president of the Pioneer 
Bank. 

An energetic man, Mr. Clark has 
hobbies covering a wide range, and 
these have included the ownership of 
18 boats or airplanes. He has both 
single- and multi-engine and land and 
sea ratings. 

“IT have hunted most of American 
big game and in both Canada and 
Mexico,” he says. “For brief, hard- 
working periods,” he further admits, 
“I have shot par golf, and am re- 
garded as a rather accomplished aeri- 
al pistol shot, as well as a prize-win- 
ning skeet shooter.” 


On the more serious side, Mr. Clark 
has pursued what he terms “a strictly 
amateur interest” in early history and 
archaeology. 

“Not having the patience to dig or 
to be an interpretative archaeologist, 
my interest has been in exploring and 
in what the professional archaeolo- 
gists can tell me about the rise and 
fall of civilizations,” is the way he 
sums up his activities in this line. 

One of his conclusions is that the 
growth of government along social- 
istic lines to the point the mass of 
people refuse to support it has been 
the basic reason for the downfall of a 
number of civilizations. 

Some ten years ago, Mr. Clark 
spent three months in Europe making 
a study of the destructive effects of 
socialism in England. He made 41 
speeches reporting his findings on his 
return to America. 

As a result of his economic studies, 
the Pioneer Bank prepared a 12-ad 
series, matted them, and offered them 
to banks throughout the country at 
cost. Some 44 banks in 24 states ran 
the ads. The total circulation of the 
newspapers the ads appeared in was 
2,600,000. 

This experience, though, planted a 
seed of dissatisfaction with the rest 
of the banking fraternity in Mr. 
Clark’s sturdy breast. 

“My experience in this effort con- 
vinced me that the banks in the small- 
er towns were apparently more inter- 
ested in contributing to the education 
of their customers than were the 
banks in the larger towns. I have the 
very definite conviction that bankers 
as a group are falling down on the 
obligation that rests upon them to 
contribute to the education and guid- 
ance of their customers. Questions 
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that are propounded to bankers indi- 
cate that the public feels we are, in 
their opinion, better equipped than 
most businessmen along financial and 
economic lines. There is indication 
also that they think bankers are 
smarter along these lines than I think 
we bankers are.” 


The Pioneer Banks (there are six, in- 
cluding the main office) is probably 
the only inland banking firm in the 
United States that owns a yacht. 

The yacht is the 64-foot steel-hulled 
Pioneer, which also serves as the flag- 
ship of the Yucatan Exploring Soci- 
ety. 

“She was built by Schweepewerf De 
Vlijt in Aalsmeer, Holland,” says Mr. 
Clark in tracing her ancestry, “and 
her two diesel engines from Kristine- 
hamn, Sweden, so she should be very 
calm and stately. She isn’t.” 

His description of the Pioneer’s 
maiden voyage is equally entertain- 
ing. 

“Her shake-down as flagship of the 
Society started at Miami in the spring 
of 1958 and went by way of Key 
West, Havana without a stop, and 
shot at Cozumel, an island off of Yu- 
catan’s East Coast. The fact that Yu- 
catan was almost missed entirely— 
landing being made at Ascension Bay 
almost down in British Honduras— 
may be laid to the fact that the boat 
engines, automatic pilot and hydraul- 
ic controls were all foreigners and 
couldn’t communicate with each oth- 
er. The crew was having enough 
trouble with Spanish without messing 
with Dutch and Swedish. 

“The trip continued from there 
back north to Cozumel, where the 
sailfishing possibilities were investi- 
gated, then south to explore and pho- 
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Bob Marx, discoverer of the 
sunken ship, and Alfonso Ar- 
nold, Mexican movie star and 
diver, exhibit bottles brought 
up intact. One still had its 
cork, 


Coral-encrusted spoons were 
among the objects taken from 
the 200-year-old wreck. 





Articles taken from the wreck and photos of the ex- 
pedition were exhibited in the Pioneer Bank in Chatta- 
nooga. 





Members of the expedition at their camp at Acumal, Mexico on 
the Yucatan Peninsula. Mr. Clark is at the extreme right on the 
bottom row. 








tograph the impressive ruins of Tu- 
luum. Two of the party flew inland 
to revisit Dzibilchatun, where Dr. An- 
drews, with the National Geographic 
Society financing, had made discov- 
eries of breath-taking significance. 
Fabulous fishing was had at Boca 
Paila (the hidden lagoon) 70 miles 
south along the East Coast of Yuca- 
tan Mainland before proceeding north 
to Isla Mujeres (that’s the Isle of 
Women, but don’t you believe it) and 
other points around the Yucatan 
Coast; back to Miami, almost around 
the south instead of the north of Cu- 
ba, back around Key West to New 
Orleans, and then up the Mississippi, 
Ohio and Tennessee Rivers to the 
home port of Chattanooga. That’s 
enough to make a woman out of any 
girl, and excuses a few fitting tan- 
trums. But hardly the handsprings 
she turned in the Yucatan Straits. 

“Now in her new home port but 
we are afraid temporarily, the Pio- 
neer sits as a threat to the whole sur- 
face world. She can’t get into outer 
space but in the hands of avid explor- 
ers even a canoe is a menace.” 


The Pioneer also serves for more pe- 
destrian purposes. Customers and or- 
ganization members are given after- 
noon pleasure cruises, and Mr. Clark 
says that since July 31 of 1958 there 
have been 2,922 registered guests 
aboard. 

“We find that the use of the yacht, 
if imaginatively promoted, is more 
economical, more impressive and 
more appreciated than the club houses 
on the lake here maintained by our 
competitor institutions,” he states 
with the air of a man cognizant of 
the public’s innermost whims. 

The Pioneer left September 1 for 
Florida by way of Chicago, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, Montreal, Lake Champlain and 
New York, Stops were scheduled for 
St. Louis, Chicago and New York to 
entertain headquarters officials of 
firms which have plants or branches 
in Chattanooga. 

“A great number of our bigger 
customers and closest friends will be 
invited to spend a week on the yacht 
Pioneer at its winter base at Bahia 
Mar, Fort Lauderdale,” Mr. Clark 


says. 


Another of the projects of the Pio- 
neer Bank (no misnomer, indeed) 


came during World War II when the 
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Tiny S. Dak. Town Has 
Warm Spot for Its Bank 


You don’t have to sell the resi- 
dents of the tiny community of War- 
ner, South Dakota on the good points 
of independent banking. 

That was done more than a half 
century ago by Charles E. Barkl, now 
a banker at Huron, South Dakota. 

Since then, the First State Bank 
of Warner has weathered two world 





area was suffering a deficit in milk 
production and dairy products. The 
bank undertook to upbreed the qual- 
ity of dairy cows in the vicinity by 
purchasing and making available to 
farmers the services of a registered 
Jersey bull by means of artificial in- 
semination. 

The project was brought along with 
advertising, and Chattanoogans can 
now drink milk and eat cottage cheese 
comparable to anything found in Wis- 
consin. 

In a way, George M. Clark is some- 
thing of a kindred spirit with the 
Pioneer that searches for lost treasure 
and also hauls customers into Chat- 
tanooga. 

He is a pragmatic who became a 
bank president at the tender age of 
34 and a romantic who can search for 
lost civilizations at the age of 57 
while remaining a very capable bank- 
er. 

& 


Farm Income Down 


Slightly from 1958 


In the first eight months of 1959, 
farmers’ cash receipts from market- 
ings totaled $19.1 billion, about 2 per 
cent less than for the corresponding 
period in 1958. 

Prices received by farmers were 3 
per cent lower than 1958, but the 
volume of marketing was slightly 
larger this year. 

The January-August total of cash 
receipts from livestock and products 
was $11.9 billion, 4 per cent less than 
last year. Prices averaged higher for 
cattle, but were substantially lower 
for hogs, broilers, and eggs. 


wars, drought and depression, but 
it has total deposits of $1,500,000, 
representing $10,000 for each man, 
woman and child of Warner’s popu- 
lation of 150. 

At the turn of the century, Mr. 
Barkl operated a drug store in Sac 
City, Iowa. He sold the drug store 
and intended to start a bank in South 
Dakota, but persuasive friends talked 
him into opening a third bank in Sac 
City. 

He was operating successfully 
when one of the competing banks 
laid off an assistant cashier, Elmore 
C. Stearns. 

Mr. Barkl, now chairman of the 
board at the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank in Huron, reminisced that 
Stearns needed some way to support 
his family, and so he offered to send 
him to South Dakota to start a small 
bank. He would finance it. 

Mr. Stearns selected Warner, and 
the First State Bank opened. 

When Mr. Stearns died in 1915, 
Mr. Barkl came to Warner to take 
over. He and Mr. Stearns’ son, Fred, 
operated the bank jointly until World 
War I when young Stearns enlisted 
and never returned to Warner. 

In 1920, C. Leigh Seaman, who 
had been born only a few feet from 
the site of the bank, took over as 
manager in 1920. He purchased Mr. 
Barkl’s interest a few years later 
and has been running the bank since. 
With him are his wife Adaline as 
vice president and his son Charles as 
assistant cashier. Carl Woler as presi- 
dent, Ted Neiger as assistant cashier 
and Mrs. Woler as director complete 
the office staff. 

Some of the First State’s earliest 
records still are in the basement of 
a newly-remodeled building that was 
cause for a recent celebration. 

The records show a grain and im- 
plement dealer and a hotel operator 
were among the first depositors, with 
the largest deposit $94.14. 

The success the bank has enjoyed 
is due to the high percentage of 
owner-operator farms in the com- 
munity, Mr. Seaman. says. 
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Examiner Urges FRB Bar 
Ist Bank Stock Acquisition 


Rearing Examiner Herman Tocker 
has recommended the Federal Re- 
serve Board disapprove a proposal 
of the First Bank Stock Corporation 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, to pur- 
chase the stock of the First Eastern 
Heights State Bank of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company now owns 1,950 shares 
of the Eastern Heights Bank, and its 
five directors—employes or former 
employes of Minnesota Mining—own 
the remaining 50 shares. 

The First Eastern Heights Bank 
is located in the Sun Ray Shopping 
Center at the edge of St. Paul. The 
area is expanding rapidly because 
Minnesota Mining has opened its 
main research center there, which 
employs better than 1,000 persons. 

The hearing on First Bank Stock’s 
application began in March of 1959. 
First Bank Stock must have the FRB’s 
permission for the transaction under 
provisions of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. 

First Bank Stock applied for ap- 
proval to organize a bank in the Sun 
Ray Shopping Center under the name 
of the First Eastern Heights State 
Bank of St. Paul on December 30, 
1957, 


FRB Denies Application 


The Board of Governors consid- 
ered the application, and disapproved 
it by a 4-3 vote on August 5, 1958. 
First Bank Stock petitioned the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit to review the FRB’s order on 
October 2, 1958. 

The Minnesota Department of 
Commerce, meanwhile, had received 
an application from a group of indi- 
viduals to establish a savings and 
loan association in the Sun Ray 
Shopping Center. 

The Minnesota department ruled 
there was a “reasonable demand for 
either a bank or a savings and loan 
association, but not for both,” and 
said that if First Bank Stock failed 
to get the necessary authority from 


the FRB by November 24, 1958, the 
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application for the savings and loan 
association would be approved. 


Approached Minnesota Mining 


First Bank Stock, according to Mr. 
Tocker, when faced with the prospect 
of losing the area to a savings and 
loan association, approached Minne- 
sota Mining, and got an agreement 
that if Minnesota Mining would estab- 
lish the First Eastern Heights Bank, 
it would purchase Minnesota Min- 
ing’s shares when the legal obstacles 
were removed. 

On November 28, 1958, First Bank 
Stock petitioned to purchase the 
1,950 voting shares of the First East- 
ern Heights Bank owned by Minne- 
sota Mining as the purchase of an 
existing bank. The bank had started 
operations in the back of a hardware 
store, although permanent quarters 
are now under construction. 

The FRB admitted First Bank 
Stock’s petition “without prejudice” 
in spite of its first application to or- 
ganize the bank, and hearings began 
March 11, 1958. 


IBA Opposes Purchase 


The application of First Bank 
Stock to acquire Minnesota Mining’s 
1,950 shares was opposed by the 
First State Bank of North St. Paul, 
Hillcrest State Bank, the State Bank 
of Lake Elmo, and the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota, secretary of the Independent 
Bankers Association, scored the First 
Bank Stock for “monopolistic intent” 
and said it was attempting to circum- 
vent the provisions of the Bank Com- 
pany Holding Act. 

In his testimony, Mr. DuBois 
stated: 

“The whole scheme looks like an 
attempt by the Bank Corporation to 
secure a subsidiary by indirection 
that couldn’t be secured directly. We 
have always understood that it was a 
poor law that permitted by indirec- 
tion the thing that couldn’t be done 
directly. 

“In view of the Board’s decision 


on August 5th, 1958 and with more 
reason now than then for turning 
down the application, the Board 
would be in an inconsistent position 
if it were to grant the application of 
the First Bank Stock Corporation.” 
First Bank Stock is the fourth larg- 
est bank holding company in the 
United States, operating in five states 
with 93 offices and with $1,565,000,- 
000 in deposits. It holds 30.9 per 
cent of all bank deposits in Minne- 
sota, and 26.7 per cent of all deposits 
in the states of Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Will Appeal 
Joseph Colman, First Bank Stock 


president, said the corporation will 
file an objection to the hearing and 
will ask for oral arguments before 
the FRB. 

If this request is not granted, he 
said, a brief will be filed. If the FRB 
upholds the examiner, an appeal will 
likely be made to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The Eastern Heights State Bank, 
which has been in temporary quar- 
ters, will move into a new 7,000 
square foot building this month. 


Remarkable Growth 


The bank, capitalized at $400,000, 
has resources of $1,991,000 and de- 
posits of more than $1,500,000. C. P. 
Pesek, Minnesota Mining’s vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering and 
staff manufacturing, is president of 
the bank. 

Of the bank’s 340 demand deposi- 
tors, 286 are employes of Minnesota 
Mining, but Mr. Tocker reported the 
company had exerted no coercion on 
its employes to use the bank’s facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Tocker, in submitting his rec- 
ommendation, concluded the First 
Eastern Heights State Bank is operat- 
ing properly under its present man- 
agement and “neither the public in- 
terest nor the preservation of compe- 
tition in the field of banking would 
be served by such acquisition” as 
First Bank Stock proposes. 
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New Salem, North idowin 
H. eaiwein, president of the Security 
State Bank of 
New Salem was 
honored recently 
for his 50 years 
in the banking 
business, 49 of 
which have been 
spent in New 
Salem. He has 
been president of 
the Security State 
since 1954. In recognition, Mr. EIl- 
wein was presented with an inscribed 
fountain pen desk set. Directors, offi- 
cer and employes of the bank, his 
children, and old friends gathered 
to honor him. 

Mr. Ellwein started his career with 
the City National Bank in Bismarck 
in April, 1909 as a bookkeeper. He 
came to New Salem in August, 1910 
as assistant cashier of the Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank. 

He has been active in civic and 
community affairs in New Salem. 

Mr. Ellwein said his half century 
of banking is not a stopping point, 
and that he will continue to serve 
the bank and his community to the 
best of his ability. 

* 

Richmond, Virginia—H. Hiter 
Harris, Jr., vice president of the Co- 
lonial-American National Bank in 
Roanoke, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of the Southern 
Bank and Trust Company here, ac- 
cording to R. Page French, Southern 
Bank president. 

Mr. Harris assumed his new post 
October 1. He attended St. Christo- 
pher’s in Richmond, Woodberry For- 
est, and received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Princeton University. He 
has also done graduate work at New 
York University. 

After World War II service in the 
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MR. ELLWEIN 


Air Corps, he was employed by the 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York in 1946 as a credit analyst. 
In 1951 he was elected assistant treas- 
urer of the Bank of Manhattan, and 
was promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent in 1953. He was elected an 
officer of the Roanoke Bank in 1955. 


Chatfield, Minnesota — The 
Root River State Bank, established 
here in 1856, has acquired a site 
in Chatfield for the construction of 
a new building. 

G. A. Haven, president, said a mod- 
ern banking house with improved lob- 
by facilities and customer parking 
space will be built. Construction is 
not expected to begin this year, how- 
ever. 

& 


Pascagoula, Mississippi—The 
Merchants & Marine Bank recently 
moved to new quarters, according to 
Joiner M. Haltom, Jr., cashier. 

The new building, of modern de- 
sign, has more space and better cus- 
tomer facilities than the former quar- 
ters, Mr. Haltom said. 


Gratiot, Wisconsin—Donald D. 
Pehl, a native of Woodford, Wiscon- 
sin, was recently made assistant cash- 
ier of the Gratiot State Bank. 

Mr. Pehl served in the U. S. Army 
in Europe from 1955 to 1957. He 
began his banking career with the 
Woodford State Bank, and later 
worked for the Thorp Finance Corpo- 


ration. 


Mount Joy, Pennsylvania— 
Glenn Y. Forney was named cashier 
and Warren Bentzel was named trust 
officer by the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of Mount Joy. 

Mr. Forney succeeds Elam M. Bom- 
berger, who died recently. A gradu- 
ate of East Donegal high school and 
Elizabethtown College, Mr. Forney 
taught school before joining the staff 
of the First National in 1956. 

Mr. Bentzel has been manager and 
assistant cashier of the Florin Branch 
for seven years. He joined the staff 
more than 30 years ago, and has 
served in various departments in the 
bank since. 





GROUND BREAKING CEREMONIES for the new First Na- 
tional Bank of Bethany, Missouri were begun by a prayer by 
Reverend Lee Hankins, pastor of the First Christian Church. 
On the left of the assembled employes, officers and directors 
is President V. L. Shelby, ready to take the first shovel of dirt. 
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Kansas City, Missouri—llus W. 
Davis was elected chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore Bank of Kan- 
sas City, and Walton W. Steele was 
elevated from vice president to presi- 
dent. George H. Buecking who was 
formerly president of the bank re- 
signed because of ill health and was 
elected honorary chairman of the 
board. 

e 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin— 
John W. Joanis has been elected 
director of the First National Bank 


to succeed Robert E. Busbey who has 
resigned to move to Miami, Florida. 


La Salle’s 
Bob Hanlon 


gave us the key 
to speeding up 
new business 


development 


“There’s a right way and a wrong 
way to attract new business. 
La Salle National’s Bob Hanlon 
showed us the right way. Now 
we're really rolling. Fact is, we’ve 
had to hire several new people to 
handle the increased volume of 
business.” 


That’s just another typical 
comment from a banker who has 
enjoyed the profitable results that 
come from using La Salle Na- 


Mr. Joanis, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of Hardware Mutuals, 
has been a member of the firm since 
1947. He is also vice president and 
general counsel of the Sentry Life 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Busbey, treasurer of Hardware 
Mutuals, recently resigned to accept 
a position as resident manager of 
Goodbody & Company, investment 
bankers in Miami. 


Franklin, Virginia—Vaughan & 
Company, Bankers, recently marked 
its move to new quarters with the 
publication of a historical booklet, 





tional’s experience and skill in de- 
veloping new business programs. 


Call BOB HANLON at STate 
2-5200. Let him give youa 
completely detailed picture 
of how La Salle National can 
put profitable results intoyour 
new business development! 


And while you’re at it, ask how 
complete La Salle National serv- 
ice can benefit every facet of your 
operations. 


Advertising and Promotions e Employee Training « Incentive Programs 
Credit Service e Systems and Methods 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION 


according to C. C. Vaughan III, pres- 
ident. 

Vaughan & Company was formed 
in 1886 during Reconstruction in the 
South by C. C. Vaughan, Sr. and other 
investors. At the time, it had total 
resources of $20,000. The bank now 
has resources of over $9 million. 

The new quarters include a drive- 
in banking window, a night deposi- 
tory, and off-street parking. 

It is the first move of the bank 
since it was established, although its 
original quarters were remodeled in 
1922. 

e 


San Diego, California—Nelson 
S. Chase, vice president and manager 
of San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank’s Park West branch, recently 
attended the annual agricultural con- 
ference of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California 
in Apple Valley. Approximately 100 
bankers were present at the confer- 
ence. Mr. Chase is vice president of 
the Southern California IBA. 

Gordon McNary, vice president of 
the bank’s main office, is again active 
in the California Cancer Crusade. He 
has been a member of the board for 
the past three years, and in 1954 
served as chairman of the cancer 
fund drive in San Diego. 


Newton, Illinois — William E. 
Schackmann, 69, president of the 
First National Bank of Newton, died 
September 29. 

Mr. Schackmann was born in New- 
ton and graduated from Newton High 
School. He started work in the bank 
as a clerk in 1910, and was made 
cashier in 1919 and president in 
1943. 

Funeral services were at the St. 
Thomas Catholic Church, and burial 
was in the St. Thomas cemetery in 
Newton. 

Survivors include a sister and two 
nieces. 

e 


Spring Valley, New York — 
Marguerite Dunloy Hawkins, the wife 
of Charles W. Hawkins, died Oc- 
tober 5 in Spring Valley. Funeral 
services were held October 8 in the 
Reformed Church. 

Mr. Hawkins is New York State 
director of the Independent Bankers 
Association and president of The 
First National Bank of Spring Valley. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota—Ar- 
thur C. Hopper, president of the Min- 
neapolis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, has announced 
the appointment of Mr. Ray C. An- 
derson to the position of Executive 
Secretary of that chapter. Mr. An- 
derson will have his offices on the 
third floor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. An- 
derson graduated from West High 
School in 1944, Following duty with 
the Army Air Corps, he attended 
Augsburg College where he partici- 
pated in football and basketball. He 
received his B.A. degree in Educa- 
tion from Augsburg College in 1949. 

Mr. Anderson succeeds Michael 
Homa as Executive Secretary. Homa 
accepted a position with the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chapter of the AIB. 


Oakwood, Texas—You’re not 
likely to see cigar-smoking bankers 
in the Oakwood State Bank—the 
president and the three employees 
are all women. Not a man on the 
payroll. 

Mrs. Frances D. Riley is president. 
A former school teacher, Mrs. Riley 
was educated at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College in Huntsville, 
Texas, and became president of the 
Oakwood State Bank in March, 1958 
after the death of her husband, R. 
R. Riley. 


Powell, Wyoming—The First 
National Bank of Powell recently 
completed a move into a new bank 
building. 

Vice President W. J. Cline says 
the bank is one of the most unusual 
in the West. It has a floating roof, 
continuous solar windows around the 
entire building, a design based on 
the diamond modular system with no 
square corners anyplace in the build- 
ing, year-round air conditioning, and 
the world’s only triangular vault. 

More conventional innovations are 
a drive-in teller window, parking fa- 
cilities and a trust department which 
the old bank didn’t have. 


& 
Edison, Georgia—The bank of 


Edison will move into new quarters 
in December, according to C. W. 


Lowe, president. 
The new $90,000 structure will 
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have drive-in facilities, a night de- 
pository, parking space, and a com- 
munity room. Construction was be- 
gun in July. 

& 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania—Rob- 
ert M. Schumo was recently elected 
a director of the National Bank of 
Hamburg to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Frank P. Renno, the 
chairman of the board. Mr. Renno 
died July 22. 

Mr. Schumo, a native of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, attended the Hamburg 
public schools, Hill School in Potts- 
town, Williams College where he re- 
ceived a B.A., and Georgetown Uni- 
versity where he received an LL.B. 

Mr. Schumo was in the armed 
forces from 1942-46, and afterwards 
took courses in metallurgy at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. He is presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Steel Casting Company, and presi- 
dent of the Hamburg Casting and 
Machine Company. He is active in 
community affairs, 


St. Louis, Missouri—The pro- 
motions of William F. Unwin to the 
dual position of vice president and 
auditor and of Edward T. Finnegan 
to cashier were announced last month 
by James Rush James, Jr., chairman 
of the board of the Hampton Bank of 
St. Louis. 

e 

Bussey, lowa—The State Bank 
of Bussey opened a banking office in 
Lovilia, Towa August 8, it is an- 
nounced by John W. Bolton, vice 
president. 
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“When you feel that 3 o’clock slump 
coming on, Hadley, try leafing through 
the want ads.” 


TS 





Wichita, Kansas—The Sedgwick 
County Bankers held their regular 
meeting here and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: 

Elwood Jones, president, who is al- 
so president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank of Derby, Kansas; 
Cecil Hayworth, vice president, who 
is vice president of the Boulevard 
State Bank, Wichita; Chester Gard- 
ner, treasurer, of the First National 
Bank, Wichita; and John Emery, sec- 
retary, of the Wichita Clearing House 
Association. 

The Butler County Bankers were 
guests of the Sedgwick County Bank- 
ers at the meeting, and the Wichita 
Clearing House Association was host 
for those present at the National 
Semi-Pro Baseball Tournament. 


Williamsburg, Virginia—Chan- 
ning M. Hall, Jr. was elected trust 
officer and secretary of the Peninsula 
Bank and Trust Company of Wil- 
liamsburg October 1, according to 
Robert C. Walker, executive vice 
president. 

Mr. Hall succeeds C. Robert Modys 
who resigned to accept a position in 
the trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clearwater, Florida. 

Mr. Hall, a practicing attorney in 
Williamsburg since 1954, is a native 
of here. He received his early educa- 
tion in Williamsburg public schools. 
He earned a B.S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1950, and re- 
ceived his LL.B. from William and 
Mary in 1954. 

He spent two years in the Euro- 
pean Theatre in World War II, and 
served in the army again during the 
Korean Conflict. He is active in com- 
munity affairs and has membership 
and holds office in a large number of 
legal societies. 


Brunswick, Georgia—A. M. Har- 
ris, Jr., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Harris, for the past 12 years 
secretary of Way, Peters and Harris, 
Inc., assumed full-time banking du- 
ties October 1. 

A native of Brunswick, Mr. Harris 
attended Presbyterian College and 
was graduated from Georgia Tech 
following a tour of duty in the Army. 
He has served as a director of the 
First National for several years. 
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Chicago, Illinois—The board of 
directors of the Chicago National 
Bank last month approved a 40 per 
cent dividend on the bank’s common 
stock, which, subject to approval by 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
ratification of the shareholders, will 
be effective November 3 for stock- 
holders of record on September 28. 

The dividend will increase the num- 
ber of common shares outstanding 
from 125,000 to 175,000. 

Lester Armour, chairman of the 
board, referred to Chicago National’s 
growth since its formation July 6, 
1948. At that time, total resources 
were $61,773,000 as compared to 
$203,798,000 as of June 30, 1959. 


Peoria, Illinois — E. Charles 
Teeter, vice president of The First 
National Bank of 
Peoria and secre- 
tary of The First 
National Safe De- 
posit Company, 
retired October 
15 after 44 years 
in the banking 
y field, 41 years of 
’ which were spent 
with The First 
National Bank. He had also been a 
director of the Glasford State Bank, 
Glasford, Illinois, for many years. 
Mr. Teeter expects to be associated 
with the Glasford Bank in an ad- 
visory capacity, and plans to devote 
his spare time to the study of min- 
eralogy, which has long been a hob- 
by. 








MR. TEETER 


Breckenridge, Minnesota— 
Philip M. Boll recently retired as 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank. He was succeeded 
by Duncan Barr, vice president and 
cashier. 

Mr. Boll, a native of North Da- 
kota, was educated at St. John’s Uni- 
versity at Collegeville, Minnesota. He 
was an outstanding baseball player 
as a student, and was elected to Min- 
nesota’s Athlete’s Hall of Fame dur- 
ing the 1958 Centennial. 

He began his banking career with 
the Breckenridge National Bank in 
1910, and joined the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank as cashier in 1923. 
He was elected president in 1926. 
He became chairman of the board 
in January, 1959, and will continue 
in that capacity. 

et 


Elgin, Illinois—The appointment 
of Earl E. Bowman as trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Elgin 
was announced by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Bowman was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Evanston Trust & 
Savings Bank of Evanston, Illinois as 
trust officer and assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

cS 


St. Louis, Missouri—The South- 
west Bank of St. Louis has elected 
Fred A. Giacoma vice president. He 
assumed that position October 15. 

Mr. Giacoma came to the South- 
west Bank from the Shell Oil Com- 
pany, from which he retired after 32 
years. 





THE INDIAN RIVER Citrus Bank of Vero Beach, Florida fea- 
tures four drive-up and two walk-up units in its new drive-in 
facility. The structure is of concrete block and stucco. 
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Edgewater, New Jersey — Ray- 
mond E. Brower, executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier, was recently elected 
president of the Edgewater National 
Bank. 

Mr. Brower, former executive vice 
president and cashier, succeeds H. 
Clyde Holmes who retired. At 36, Mr. 
Brower is one of the youngest bank 
presidents in the state. 

Mr. Brower joined the Edgewater 
National in 1948. A native of Jersey 
City, he attended Rutgers University 
and is a graduate of Stonier School 
of Banking at Rutgers and of the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
was also graduated from the New Jer- 
sey Bankers School of Public Rela- 


tions at Princeton. 
7 


Washington, D. C.—Richard A. 
Norris has been named president of 
the Riggs National Bank, succeeding 
Hulbert T. Bisselle, who died July 27, 
1959. 

Mr. Norris had been in various ca- 
pacities with the Lincoln National 
Bank of Washington since 1929, and 
was elected president of that bank in 
1953. Upon the consolidation of the 
Lincoln National with the Riggs Na- 
tional in 1958, he was elected execu- 
tive vice president and director of the 
Riggs National. 

He is past president of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, past president of the 
District of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, past chairman of the Wash- 
ington Clearing House Association, 
and is now chairman of the commit- 
tee on federal fiscal procedures of 
the American Bankers Institute. 

Born in Washington, Mr. Norris at- 
tended public schools here and also 
the National University Law School, 
and is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking and of the Ston- 
ier Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers University. 

At the same meeting in which Mr. 
Norris was elected president, Charles 
A. Camalier, Jr., was elected to the 
board of directors. 
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A GRANT FOR FOUR YEARS STUDY at the University of 
Kansas is made to Ronald Morgan, 18, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Morgan of Neodeshz, Kansas. Ronald, a high school honor 
student, is the third annual winner of the $2,000 Security Na- 
tional Scholarship Award. Left to right are Mrs. Earl Morgan, 
Ronald, M. L. Breindenthal, chairman of the board of the 
Security National, and Russell Vickers, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Neodesha. 


Dania, Florida— James W. 
Brown has been appointed assistant 
vice president in charge of commer- 
cial loans and credit work for The 
Dania Bank, according to J. Vincent 
O'Neill, president. 

Mr. Brown, a native of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, majored in business 
administration at the University of 
Pittsburgh and took post graduate 
studies there and at the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

While attending college, he was a 
part-time transit clerk at the Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He joined The. Dania Bank in 
1951 and has been a credit investi- 
gator, a credit analyst, manager of 
the credit department, and assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement and of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 

& 


Berryville, Virginia—The First 
National Bank of Berryville has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000 and its surplus from $100,- 
000 to $150,000, according to J. R. 
Boschen, executive vice president. 
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Fessenden, North Dakota—The 
First National Bank of Fessenden has 
increased its capital stock from $25,- 
000 to $50,000 and its surplus from 
$50,000 to $100,000, it was an- 
nounced by Fred J. Mohr, president. 


Ithaca, Nebraska—Fred W. 
Wagner, former president of the 
Ithaca State Bank, has been elected 
director and vice president of the 
First National Bank of Wahoo, Ne- 
braska. He has charge of conserva- 
tion, live stock and farm loans. 
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Los Angeles, California—The 
board of directors of Union Bank has 
authorized a two-for-one stock split 
and a change in the par value of the 
shares from $10 to $7.50 each, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Harry J. Volk, president. 

Approval of the proposed split is 
subject to the consent of holders of 
the majority of shares, as well as 
bank supervisory authorities. 

The proposed plan would increase 
the number of shares which Union 
Bank is authorized to issue from 2 
million to 4 million. 

Mr. Volk added that the antici- 
pated annual dividend rate on the 
increased number of shares that will 
be outstanding after the split will 
be $1.28 per share. This is equivalent 
to an annual rate of $2.56 instead of 
the $1.60 per share currently being 
paid. The result will be a 60 per cent 
increase in the annual dividend to 
shareholders, he stated. 

Mr. Volk also announced the 
Union Bank board of directors will 
consider a rights offering at its Oc- 
tober meeting. He said this offering 
is contemplated to provide additional 
capital required by the continuing 
growth of the bank. 

At the same meeting the Union 
Bank directors elected seven staff 
members to the position of assistant 
cashier. 

Three of those promoted were G. 
Eugene Lundstrom, Norman J. Nach- 
reiner, and Bruce W. Nigg, all com- 
mercial officers at the head office. 

John P. Santori, elected assistant 
cashier in the West Van Nuys office, 
will continue to serve as assistant 
manager there. 

At the Beverly Hills regional head 
office promotions went to Robert J. 
Ellis, operations; Ronald B. Hicks, 
commercial loans; and James E. Set- 
tles, real estate loans. 








eee, 


BANK of Dallas, Texas has located 


three drive-in teller windows in the front of its new building. 
The glass-front lobby extends over the drive-in windows and 
drive-in customers can see other banking activities and feel as 
if they had all but driven into the bank. 
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A SAILFISH ADORNS the walls of the Iowa Trust & Savings 


Bank of Emmetsburg, Iowa, and highlights a complete remod- 
eling of the bank’s interior. A green and gold color scheme with 
walnut furniture is consistent throughout, says Charles J. Spies, 


president. 


San Diego, California—Three 
appointments within The United 
‘ States National 
Bank were re- 
cently announced 
by Melvin N. 
Wilson, presi- 
dent. 

Richard S. 
Carlson was elec- 
ted vice presi- 
dent; Arthur E. 
Morrison was ap- 
pointed manager of the Buena Park 
office; and Harold J. Campbell was 
named assistant pro-cashier of the 
East Long Beach office. 

Mr. Carlson is presently manager 
of the Arcadia office, and he will re- 
main in that capacity. He has been 
with the United States National Bank 
since 1940 and in banking since 
1938. He was graduated from Ham- 
line University in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota with a B.A. degree in 1937. 
During World War II he served in 
the Army in France and Germany. 
Mr. Carlson has been a director of 
the American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Morrison has been in banking 
for the past nine years and has been 
at the Buena Park office for the past 
six months. He is a graduate of 
Tustin High School, Tustin, Califor- 
nia, and a graduate of the California 
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College of Mortuary Science, Los An- 
geles. He is an Army veteran, and is 
also a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

Mr. Campbell has been in banking 
the past six and a half years and has 
been with the East Long Beach office 
for the past six months. He is a grad- 
uate of Long Beach Polytechnic 
High School. He is presently a mem- 
ber of the Harbor Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
is a Navy veteran. 


Crown Point, Indiana—Willard 
J. Hein has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank of 
Crown Point to succeed Martin P. 
Howkinson, who is retiring about 
January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Hein is a graduate of Crown 
Point grade and high schools, a grad- 
uate of the American Institute of 
Banking, and has attended Purdue 
University. 


Newark, New Jersey—The board 
of directors of the National State 
Bank of Newark have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 60 cents 
a share. The dividend was payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record 
as of September 18, 1959. 


Odessa, Texas—Three promo- 
tions in the First National Bank of 
Odessa were announced recently by 
H. H. Simmons. 

Joe H. Hodges was named senior 
vice president; Richard E. Lunn was 
elected cashier to succeed Charles 
Thomas, Jr. who resigned to hecome 
president of the newly-formed First 
State Bank of Dell City, Texas, and 
Edwin N. Echols was advanced to 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Hodges, who served in various 
capacities in the First National for 
the past ten years, is currently a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Lunn joined the First National 
in 1954, and was assistant cashier in 
charge of personnel and operations 
until his promotion. He is a graduate 
of Baylor University. 

Mr. Thomas, who helped organize 
the First State Bank of Dell City, had 
been with the First National in Odes- 
sa since 1952, and prior to that had 
been with the Bank of America and 
the Fort Worth National Bank. 

Mr. Echols was head of the loan 
and discount section of the First Na- 
tional. He served in various posi- 
tions in the Bank of Commerce and 
the Fort Worth National Bank for 
ten years prior to coming to the First 
National Bank of Odessa this sum- 
mer, 


Herron Lake, Minnesota—Rob- 
ert B. Lloyd, cashier of the Herron 
Lake State Bank, is attending the 
University of Wisconsin’s School of 
Banking. Mr. Lloyd was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1951. He joined the Navy early in 
1952 and was discharged as a lieuten- 
ant in 1955, at which time he joined 
the staff of the Herron Lake State 
Bank. 
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Glasgow, Montana—Lynn D. 
Grobel has been promoted to vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Glasgow, according to J. C. Baker, 
president. 

Mr. Grobel, a native of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, attended Macalester 
College and is a graduate of the 
School of Business at the University 
of Minnesota. He also attended the 
School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

He began his banking career with 
the First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis in 1949, and has served eight 
years as a national bank examiner. 
He is a member of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


Wichita, Kansas—The Stock- 
yards National Bank has announced 
Terry Grabham and DeVoe Tread- 
well have joined the investment de- 
partment. 

Mr. Grabham joined the Stock- 
yards National as a buyer and seller 
of municipal securities September 1. 
He attended Wichita University 
where he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta and active in athletics. 

Mr. Treadwell is currently a senior 
at Wichita University. He was pre- 
viously employed by the Coleman 
Company of Wichita. He joined the 
bank September 14, also as a buyer 
and seller of municipal securities. 


Dallas, Texas—Texas Bank & 
Trust Company has appointed James 
A. Donnell assistant cashier, accord- 
ing to a statement made by W. W. 
Overton, Jr., chairman of the board, 
and C. B. Peterson, Jr., president. 

Mr. Donnell is a graduate of 
Southern Methodist University and 
is now working on a master’s degree 
in banking and finance. He is cur- 
rently attached to the auditing de- 
partment of Texas Bank. 


Wausau, Wisconsin — Ear! 
Uecke has been promoted from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent of the First American State 
Bank. 

Mr. Uecke, a certified pubilc ac- 
countant, worked with the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Taxation seven 
years before joining the staff of the 
First American State Bank February 
1, 1955. 
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Independence, Missouri — The 
election of Harry Seeger as assistant 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Independence has been an- 
nounced by James Nicol, president. 

Mr. Seegar will head the real estate 
loan department and act as manager 
for the building and bank properties. 

Mr. Seegar joined the First Nation- 
al April 1 of this year. He was for- 
merly with the Home Savings Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City where he was 
branch office manager. Prior to that, 
he was with the Charles F. Curry 
Real Estate Company. 


Daytona Beach, Florida — L. 
A. Coleman, 77, chairman of the 
board and founder of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Daytona Beach, died 
recently at his home. 

Mr. Coleman, born in Feasterville, 
South Carolina, moved to Titusville, 
Florida in 1925 and to Daytona 
Beach in 1927. 

At the time of his death, he was 
chairman of the board for Commer- 
cial Finance Company, and Nameloc, 
Inc., and president of Florida Loan 
Service. 

Until recent years, he maintained 
an active interest in politics, having 
served as treasurer of the City of 
Daytona Beach, and having been 
a State Senator from 1942 to 1946, 

Mr. Coleman is survived by 12 
children, 32 grandchildren and seven 





H. L. Gerhart, Newman Grove, 
Nebraska, has announced his candi- 
dacy for Class A Director of the 
Tenth District Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. Gerhart is president of the 
First National Bank of Newman 
Grove. 

A native of Newman Grove, Mr. 
Gerhart is the son of the late E. H. 
Gerhart, founder of the First Na- 
tional Bank. After completing high 
school, he attended the University 
of Nebraska, having his education 
there broken by service in the U. S. 
Army during World War I. He re- 
turned to the University following the 
end of the war and was graduated in 
1920. 

Following graduation, Mr. Gerhart 
became associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Newman Grove. In 
1927, he was married to Dorothy 
Hallgren, and the Gerharts have two 
children, a daughter, Mary Ellen, and 
a son, H. L.. Gerhart, Jr., who is 
now vice president and cashier of the 
bank. 

Mr. Gerhart was president of the 
Nebraska Bankers Association in 
1955, and he is presently serving as 
Nebraska vice president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. His bank 
also has membership in the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 

Ballots for the Class A director- 
ship will be mailed to eligible voting 
banks in Group 3 of the 10th Federal 
Reserve District November 6. Voting 
is done by mail, with the polls closing 
November 24. 

Group 3 consists of banks with a 
combined capital and surplus of not 
over $200,000. The Tenth District 
is comprised of the western part of 
Missouri, and all of Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. 





great-grandchildren. His sons, Henry 
C. and Robert L. are president and 
vice president of the Commercial 
Bank. 

Funeral services were conducted 
in Daytona Beach and burial was 
in Bellevue Memorial Park here. 
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Lumpkin, Georgia—William P. 
Carter was recently elected president 
of the Farmers State Bank of Lump- 
kin to succeed S. S. Fort, Jr., who 
died July 6. 

Mr. Carter was executive vice pres- 
ident. A native of Lumpkin, he was 
educated at North Georgia College. 
He began his banking career in the 
Farmers State Bank as a bookkeeper 
in May of 1930, and was advanced to 
assistant cashier in January of 1946. 
During World War II he was an in- 
fantry captain in the South Pacific. 
Mr. Carter is past chairman of Group 
3 of the Georgia Bankers Association 
and is past president of the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Conference of the 
NABAC. 

Mr. Fort, the victim of a heart 
attack, was born in Lumpkin and 
attended Georgia Tech. He became 
a director of the Farmers State Bank 
in 1928, and was made vice presi- 
dent in 1946. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1955. Mr. Fort also was presi- 
dent of the Fort Brothers Chevrolet 
Company in Lumpkin. 


Princeton, West Virginia—FE. 
E. Bailey, president of the Princeton 
Bank & Trust Company and West 
Virginia director of the Independent 
Bankers Association, was listed in 
the recent issue of Who’s Who in the 
East. 

® 


Clinton, Iowa—The Iowa State 
Savings Bank has acquired additional 
downtown property and has an- 
nounced it will begin an extensive 
improvement program, which will in- 
clude complete drive-in banking fa- 
cilities and a 40-car parking lot. 

Tentative plans call for the new 
drive-in to have two drive-up win- 
dows and a walk-up window. If 
weather permits, the building will be 
completed this fall. 


Chicago, Illinois—Andrew C. 
Kelly, 57, vice president in charge of 
the personal credit department of the 
Chicago National Bank, died Sep- 
tember 10 following an illness of 
several weeks. 

Funeral services were held Sep- 
tember 12 in the St. Paul’s Church 
in Davenport, Iowa. Burial was in 
Davenport. 

Mr. Kelly had joined the Chicago 
National in June, 1958. Previously 
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THIS DRIVE-IN UNIT is the first outside office of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It opened Septem- 
ber 1, and can handle nearly all banking business except mak- 
ing loans, which is prohibited by Arkansas law, according to 
Harry T. Olcott, Jr., assistant vice president. 


he had been president and general 
manager of the River Valley Finance 
Company of Davenport since 1941. 
He had also worked 12 years with the 
Interstate Finance Corporation of 
Davenport. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


* 
Newberry, Florida—Cecil W. 


Harper has been named assistant 
cashier of the Bank of Newberry, 
and his wife Hope has been made 
bookkeeper, according to Newbern 
Summerlin, vice president and cash- 
ier. 
The Harpers had been with the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank in Tren- 
ton, Florida for approximately 12 
years. Mr. Harper had also been with 
The Citizens Bank in Perry, Florida 
for a year and a half. Both are na- 
tives of Trenton. 


Harlowtown, Montana — R. G. 
Johnson was named president and 
manager of The Continental National 
Bank and C. A. Dettmann was elected 
cashier by the board of directors dur- 
ing its September meeting. 

Mr. Johnson, the former vice pres- 
ident and cashier, succeeds, J. E. 
Foster, who died recently. Mr. John- 
son, a native of Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota, was graduated from high 
school there, and began his banking 
career as a bookkeeper in the First 
National Bank of Thief River Falls 
in 1929. He also worked for the 
Union State Bank in Thief River 


Falls, and came to The Continental 
National in September, 1942. He was 
named cashier in 1943, and manager 
in 1950. He is past president of 
Group 5 of the Montana Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Dettmann, who succeeds Mr. 
Johnson, is a native of New Salem, 
North Dakota. He came to The Con- 
tinental National from the Farmers 
State Bank of Richardton, North Da- 
kota in 1950. 


Helena, Arkansas—The Phillips 
National Bank joined a rather select 
group, being listed for the first time 
in Dun & Bradstreet’s 1960 Million 
Dollar Directory. 

The Phillips National, located in 
Helena which has a population of 
about 12,000, has capital and sur- 
plus of over $1,200,000. 

The bank was organized in 1931 
with a capital of $100,000 and av- 
erage deposits of $600,000. Deposits 
now average about $8,000,000. 

B. L. Ross is the chairman of the 
board, F. L. Thompson is president, 
R. H. Ross is executive vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, and R. N. Sims 
is cashier. 
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FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY and customer convenience were 
achieved by the Bank of Giles County, Pearlsburg, Virginia in 
these new quarters which provide off-street parking, one drive- 


up unit and a night depository. 


St. Louis, Missouri—I. A. Long, 
president and a director of Southwest 
om Bank in St. 
Louis, was elect- 
ed chairman of 
the St. Louis 
Housing Author- 
ity recently. Mr. 
Long replaces 
Arthur H. Blu- 
meyer, former 
president of the 
MR. LONG Bank of St. Louis, 
who died recently. Mayor Raymond 
R. Tucker appointed Mr. Long a com- 
missioner early in August. Mr. Long 
is the immediate past president of 
the St. Louis Board of Police Com- 
missioners. He is also chairman of 
the board of the St. Louis Adult 
Services Commission, a member of 
the board of the Central Institute for 
the Deaf and the Missouri Historical 
Society, and vice-president and a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial Association. 

Born in Herndon, Virginia, Mr. 
Long is an alumnus of the University 
of Virginia. He has served as presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Municipal Bond 
Club, the St. Louis Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association and as a member 
of the Board of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 


Kiowa, Kansas—Lawrence W. 
Stevens, 73, president of the First 
State Bank of Kiowa, died September 
12 at the University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center in Kansas City. 

Mr. Stevens began his banking ca- 
reer as a bookkeeper in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas more than 50 years ago. He be- 
came the managing officer of the 
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Springfield, Missouri—Prelimi- 
nary plans for a motor bank here are 
being drawn by the Southern Mis- 
souri Trust Company, according to 
Victor H. Simon, president. 

The new facility will be of contem- 
porary design, and will have security 
type construction with bullet-proof 
glass on the four windows serving the 
public. 

In addition to the motor bank, 
Southern Missouri is enlarging its 
present quarters in the Woodruff 
building. An estimated 55 per cent 
more space will be gained by the 
enlargement and remodeling, which 
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First State Bank of Kiowa in 1938, is expected to be complete by Christ- 
and had been president since 1940. _ mas. 


A NEW ELECTRONIC accounting machine which can figure 
a weekly payroll or prepare customers’ bills in one-third the 
normal time was introduced recently by the National Cash 
Register Company. Called Compu-Tronic, it can handle a wide 
variety of accounting jobs requiring extensive calculations. 
Stanley C. Allyn, chairman of the board of NCR, shows Shiela 
Hershey one of the machine’s components. The Compu-Tronic 
is without its side panels here. 
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Gallup, New Mexico—Three 
personnel changes within The Mer- 
chants Bank of Gallup were an- 
nounced by John D. Guest, executive 
vice president. 

John J. Scanlon, formerly assistant 
cashier at the Dakota National Bank 
of Fargo, North Dakota, was named 
cashier; Joe L. O’Brien, assistant vice 
president at The Merchants Bank, 
was elected vice president; and Eliza- 
beth Moretto, cashier at The Mer- 
chants Bank, was promoted to vice 
president. 

Mr. Scanlon, a native of Arizona, 
majored in forestry at Colorado State 
University where he received a B.S. 
degree. He also attended Arizona 
State College, the Graduate School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin, and took banking courses 
from South Dakota State College and 
the American Institute of Banking. 

He began his banking career in 
1949 serving as teller and assistant 
cashier at the Bank of Hoven, Hoven, 
South Dakota, for six years. He was 
with the Dakota National Bank in 
Fargo from 1955 until he joined The 
Merchants Bank. 

Mr. O’Brien, began his banking 
career in 192] as a messenger boy. 
He served 10 years as assistant na- 





winning lambs on display in the 
lobby of the American National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota, is Joe 
Cavitzel, vice president, who pur- 
chased the lambs for the bank 
from Patricia Kramer of Hol- 
land, Minnesota, at the Junior 
Livestock Show in South St. Paul. 
The lambs, born in April, weigh 
from 96 to 100 pounds. The pur- 
chase was part of the bank’s con- 
tinuing program of helping 4-H 
club members. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, marked its 15th anni- 
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versary and completion of a $350,000 remodeling and expan- 
sion program with events that attracted more than 8,000 vis- 
itors. Here Joseph Kaulas Jr., president, hands a glass of punch 
to a customer, Mrs. George Brunner. The bank has resources 
totaling more than $39 million. 





tional bank examiner in the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District in Kansas 
City, and was assistant vice president 
and manager of the San Pedro 
Branch of the Bank of New Mexico 
in Albuquerque before being appoint- 
ed assistant vice president of The 
Merchants Bank in 1956. 

Mr. O’Brien also worked five years 
with the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and five years 
















with the Federal Land Bank there. 
He is a native of Iowa and a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking 
and the Graduate School of Banking. 

Mrs. Moretto began as a secretary 
in The Merchants Bank in 1937. Dur- 
ing her continuous employment with 
the bank, she has risen successively 
as teller, head teller, assistant cashier, 
and cashier. 

% 


New Orleans, Louisiana—Mor- 
gan W. McCall, executive vice presi- 
seeummmees dent and general 
manager of Lou- 
isiana Industries, 
Inc., and vice 
president of Tex- 
as Industries, 
Inc., has been 
elected to the 
board of direc- 
tors of the Pro- 
gressive Bank 
and Trust Company here. Mr. McCall 
was named to succeed the late William 
C. Fletcher. Mr. McCall is a native 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, and a 
graduate of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He also took graduate work at 
Tulane and the University of Tulsa. 
Before joining Texas Industries in 
1954, he was associated with the oil 
loan department of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 


MR. MC CALL 
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Grundy Center, Iowa—A. V. 
Dieken, president of the Farmers 
Savings Bank here, was honored with 
the silver beaver award for distin- 
guished service to the Boy Scout 
movement. 

The award, the highest which can 
be presented by a Scout council, was 
made at the annual Scout leaders’ 
recognition dinner at Waverly. 


New York, New York—William 
S. Brennan has been appointed first 
deputy superintendent of banks for 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Brennan was deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of the sales finance 
division since May, 1959. He had 
extensive experience in the Banking 
Department during 1950-53 when he 
served successively as senior attorney 
and as executive assistant to the su- 
perintendent. 

He has a B.S. degree from the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, a B.A. 
degree from Columbia University, 
and an LL.B. degree from Columbia 
Law School. 

 ] 


Detroit, Michigan—Parke, Da- 
vis & Company has named the Manuv- 
facturers National Bank as the princi- 
pal transfer agent for the pharma- 
ceutical firm’s stock. 

Kenneth D. McGregor, Parke-Da- 


vis vice president and secretary, said 
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the Manufacturers National would as- 
sume duties formerly performed at 
the company’s executive office. 
The bank will handle transfer of 
Parke-Davis shares resulting from 
transactions on the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, maintain the central records 
of shareholders, and verify transfers 
made by the firm’s other three agents. 


e 
Valley Springs, South Dakota 


—Thomas W. Long was recently 
elected assistant cashier of the Minne- 
haha County Bank at Valley Springs. 

A native of Geddes, South Dakota, 
Mr. Long was graduated from high 
school there. Following his release 
from the army in 1954, he began 
work at the Security State Bank in 
Geddes, and remained there until 
coming to the Minnehaha County 
Bank July 1, 1959, 


Bethany, Missouri—The First 
National Bank of Bethany broke 
ground for its new building August 
3. The new structure, of French gray 
brick and red granite trim, will be 
located a block away from the present 
building which has served as the First 
National’s quarters since 1906. 

Some of the features to be incorpo- 
rated in the new building include a 
drive-up window, an adjacent park- 
ing lot for customers, complete air 
conditioning, a night depository, 
piped-in music, an inter-com system, 








THE OLD AND THE NEW of the Ramsey National 
Bank at Devil’s Lake, North Dakota are shown. 
Fred Hoghaug is now president of the bank, which 
was started in 1892. An open house was held to 
celebrate opening of the new $200,000 bank. 





and a community room with kitchen 
facilities. 

Officers of the bank are: V. L. Shel- 
by, president; J. E. Harper, vice 
president; Russell A. Wardell, cash- 
ier, and D. D. Johnson, secretary. 


San Diego, California—George 
F. Wilson, 55, recently-promoted vice 
president of the 
San Diego Trust 
and Savings 
Bank, died Sep- 
tember 3 while 
visiting at the 
home of a friend. 
Mr. Wilson, who 
joined the bank 
in 1923 as a 
bookkeeper, was 
promoted from cashier to cashier and 
vice president only two weeks before 
his death. He had also held positions 
as teller, note teller, supervisor of 
the note department, chief clerk, ana- 
lyst in the trust department, auditor 
and cashier. 

He was past president of the San 
Diego Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, past president of 
the San Diego Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Controllers, a member of the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, and active in community 
affairs. 


MR. WILSON 


@ 

East Moline, Illinois—Ben H. 
Ryan, Jr., assistant vice president of 
the State Bank of East Moline, was 
recently elected president of the East 
Moline-Silvis Association of Com- 
merce. 
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Woods Cross, Utah—Because 
Sarah Burtenshaw, a Mormon pio- 
neer lady lost a little bag containing 
valuable records, a lock of her dead 
son’s hair, her baptismal records and 
family portraits she had brought 
from England, the people of this com- 
munity came to see the need for a 
place to keep valuables. 

It was 16 miles to Salt Lake City, 
a long walk even for pioneers, and 
accordingly one of the families start- 
ed a family store and began keeping 
townsfolks’ valuables in marked bags 
in his vault. 

In 1906, a bank was started at 
Bountiful, but it was still several 
miles away, and consequently, in 
1909, a charter was granted to estab- 
lish the Farmers State Bank in Woods 
Cross. William Moss was elected 
president, Philander Hatch was vice 
president, and Joel Parrish the cash- 
ier. 

At first the bank opened in the 
Deseret Livestock Co., but it had to 
move to a small brick building in 
1928, and eventually to large, mod- 
ern quarters in 1951. 

On September 25, 1959, the Farm- 
ers State Bank celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, and Sarah Burtenshaw, 
the pioneer lady who lost her little 
bag, is remembered as the reason for 
its existence. 


Officers today are Glen A. Hatch, 
chairman of the board and son of the 
first vice president; R. N. Schluter, 
president; Newell P. Parkin, vice 
president and cashier; Hal E. Fack- 
rell, assistant cashier, and Jane N. 
Cook, assistant secretary. 


San Diego, California—Nelson 
S. Chase has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the San Diego Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, it was announced by T. 
W. Sefton, executive vice president. 


Manager of the bank’s Park West 
branch since April, 1956, Mr. Chase 
has held offices in state and local 
banking associations including his 
present position as vice president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of Southern California. He is a past 
president of the San Diego Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Chase, who will celebrate his 
30th banking anniversary this year, 
joined San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank in December, 1929 as a mes- 
senger. He rose through the various 
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junior positions and was elected an 
assistant cashier in June, 1953; and 
assistant vice president and branch 
manager on April 11, 1956. 

Active in community affairs, Mr. 
Chase is a member of the San Diego 
Historical Society and the Midtown 
Optimists. 

v 


Earlham, Iowa—Fletcher F. Jen- 
nings has been employed as the agri- 
cultural agent for 
the Earlham Sav- 
ings Bank. Mr. 
Jennings was a 
vocational agri- 
culture instruc- 
tor eight years at 
the Van Meter, 
Iowa high school 
prior to joining 
the bank. He has 
also been assistant to the treasurer 
of the Iowa State Fair Board, a farm 
operator, and a shorthorn cattle 
breeder. 

He is a native of Van Meter, and 
holds a bachelor’s degree from lowa 
State College. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. 


MR. JENNINGS 









Mascoutah, Illinois—Robert H. 
Timpe has joined the staff of the 
Bank of Mascoutah as assistant cash- 
ier. 


His banking career started when 
he began work, as a high school 
student, at the South Side Bank in 
Quincy, Illinois. He rose to assistant 
cashier there. 

He was a member and one of the 
directors of the Quincy Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Bismarck, North Dakota— 
Richard Olsen has been appointed in- 
dustrial and agricultural representa- 
tive of The Bank of North Dakota. 

Mr. Olsen, a native of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, won a bachelor’s degree 
in animal husbandry and agricultural 
economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. He has worked as a livestock 
buyer for Hormel & Company, and 
had been news director of Station 
KBMB.TV in Bismarck for two years 
before coming to head the new de- 
partment at The Bank of North Da- 
kota. 


IS YOUR 
BANKERS 
BLANKET BOND 
ADEQUATE 
TODAY? 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND ST. PAUL FORM No. 24 
ALL COVERAGES IN STANDARD FORM — AND MORE 


The extended coverages provided in St. Paul 
Form 24 Bankers Blanket Bond provide 
modern security for your bank. All the neces- 
sary insurance against losses, which present 
banking security requires to protect bank 
shareholders, is provided in this all-in-one 


Bankers Blanket Bond. 


CALL YOUR 
ST. PAUL AGENT 
TODAY 





HOME OFFICE 
385 Washington St. 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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N. Y. BRANCHING ATTEMPT 
ASSAILED AS ‘SELFISH’ 


Ben H. Ryan, president of the State 
Bank of East Moline, East Moline, Illinois, 
has written Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
of New York, calling his attention to is- 
sues involved in the proposed revision of 
the New York State Banking law, and ask- 
ing the Governor’s support for independent 
banking. 

Mr. Ryan is a former president of both 
the Illinois Bankers Association and the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

Ben DuBois, secretary of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, concurs with Mr. 
Ryan’s views. 

During the last month, lines were more 
sharply drawn on the issue to keep New 
York State from being thrown open to 
holding company banking. Mr. DuBois said 
IBA members in New York State were or- 
ganizing in order to oppose any changes in 
the law which would be detrimental to the 
future of independent banking. 

“Any setback in the Empire State will 
have national repercussions,’ Mr. DuBois 
stated. 

Following is Mr. Ryan’s letter to Gover- 
nor Rockefeller in entirety: 


State Bank of East Moline 
East Moline, Illinois 
August 27, 1959 


The Honorable Nelson Rockefeller 
The Governor of New York 
Albany, New York 


Dear Governor Rockefeller: 


My attention has been called to the 
Branch Banking fight you are having in the 
State of New York and, if I’m not inter- 
fering, I would like to relate to you and 
your associates the experience I have had 
in Illinois with just such a movement. 

First of all, let me tell you that I have 
been active in the banking circles for the 
past forty years. I am a Past President of 
the Illinois Bankers Association and Past 
President of The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America, a national organiza- 
tion, and I am still active in both associa- 
tions serving on various committees. 

Several years ago, one of my very good 
banker friends in Chicago, with the help of 
the largest loop bank, started a movement 
to pass a bill allowing branch banking in 
the State of Illinois in counties of 500,000 
population and over. The movement was 
defeated in committee and never got to the 
vote of the Legislature, but the proponents 
had already prepared an amendment to al- 
low branch banking in counties of 100,000 
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and over, and this amendment would have 
been attached to the bill had it gone to 
the Legislature for a vote. 

Last year the two largest loop banks in 
Chicago, together with a handful of selfish 
bankers, proposed a bill that would allow 
branch banking within a 15-mile radius of 
the City of Chicago. A great deal of time, 
effort and money was spent by the pro- 
ponents of this bill, but to no avail as it 
never got out of committee. 

The irony of both of these movements 
was that someone—my good friend, in the 
first instance, wanted to sell his two banks, 
and the same was true in the second in- 
stance plus the fact that the two largest 
loop banks wanted to be bigger than they 
were as indicated by their national stand- 
ing. My good friend sold his two banks pri- 
or to last year so was not interested in the 
movement and was frank in saying so. The 
two loop banks have stated they are going 
to be larger through branch banking. 

Mr. Governor, all of these movements 
are selfish in nature, whether from the 
standpoint of selling one’s banks or becom- 
ing more powerful through the control of 
money and credit. Believe me, it is just 
that simple when it’s all boiled down. 

Our State of Illinois has not suffered be- 
cause we do not have branch banking. In 
fact, | think we are one of the few states 
that stands out in the financial world for 
having taken care of the needs of our 
people. More small people and concerns 
were helped by banks in the State of IIli- 
nois than in any other state. The number 
of new banks has been increasing at a 
steady pace and I am positive that our 
people would rather deal with local citizens 
than with the people who control larger 
financial institutions and live miles away. 

Everyone will be watching New York 
branch banking legislation as it will have 
a very definite effect on the country as a 
whole. Please remember, he who controls 
money and credit, controls the country. 

I am enclosing a copy of my testimony 
before the House Banking Committee in 
Springfield, Illinois, pertaining to the pas- 
sage of branch banking legislation this 
spring and I would like to urge you to 
read it. | am sure the facts fit your great 
State of New York as it does Illinois. 

I would appreciate your using all your 
influence to prevent branch banking from 
spreading. The same would be true in New 
York as here in Illinois. When a new bank 
is needed, one will be organized by home- 
town people. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. H. RYAN 
President 


IS COMPTROLLER OPPOSED 
TO STATE BANK SYSTEM? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Banking laws are de- 
signed for orderly growth and fair competi- 
tion, but Mr. Hansen is pointing out some- 
thing that seems to be an exception. 


Senator Francis Case 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Case: 

It has been two years now since I com- 
pleted six years of service on the South 
Dakota State Banking Commission. While 
not actually concerned with charter mat- 
ters officially, I am, nonetheless, interested 
and very much concerned about the preser- 
vation of the dual banking system and 
about the welfare of the state banks in 
general, especially in South Dakota. 

A situation is developing in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, now a city of 38,000, that 
I think is extremely bad. I would like to 
recall that until 1952, Rapid City had just 
two banks, both national, the one, as you 
know, being the Rapid City National, the 
other the First National Bank of the 
Black Hills. At that time we granted per- 
mission for the Rushmore State Bank at 
Hill City to move its charter and location 
to Rapid City. I know you are familiar 
with this. It is located on St. Joseph at 
East Boulevard. 

In 1952, also, the Rapid City Trust 
Company adjacent to and controlled by 
the Rapid City National Bank was estab- 
lished. The Commission at this time felt 
that there should be no further bank char- 
ters granted by the State Banking De- 
partment but we yielded to the Rapid City 
National under a provision whereby they 
were to operate only as a trust company, 
divesting themselves of all commercial 
banking activities. 

Following the granting of this charter, 
there was what seemed to me to be a con- 
venient arrangement whereby a stockholder 
sued the management, claiming that it had 
no right to restrict its operations. The 
one dissatisfied stockholder won and there 
is now another full fledged bank. 

About 1954, a branch of the First Na- 
tional was established at Ellsworth Air 
Force Base just outside Rapid City. 

In 1956, the Western National was char- 
tered by the Rapid City National with a 
new bank in the vicinity of Harter Addi- 
tion in Rapid City. This gives the Rapid 
City area six banking outlets where there 
were two seven years ago. 

At the present time, there is pending 
before the Comptroller’s office the applica- 
tions of two new branch bank locations, 
one by the National Bank of the Black 
Hills, the other by the Rapid City National, 
both of these are near the location of the 
Rushmore State Bank. 

At the time when Ray Gidney became 
Comptroller of the Currency, the feeling 
among state banks throughout the na- 
tion was quite generally one of apprehen- 
sion because it had been, and is, felt that 
his interest is in the national banking 
system, and that he has little or no con- 
cern for the future of state banks. I have 
information from what seems a reliable 
source that it is likely that these two addi- 
tional bank outlets will be approved by 
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the Comptroller’s office. If this is done, 
I personally will need no further proof 
that he is indeed not interested in state 
banks except to eliminate them entirely 
from the scene. 

The Rushmore State Bank experienced, 
as most new banks do, several years when 
earnings were low and operating costs 
comparatively high, and capital gains from 
earnings were quite small. However, dur- 
ing the past two or three years, it has de- 
veloped a very good earning position and is 
now consistently retaining capital earnings 
from the strengthening of the institution 
and the protection of its depositors. If 
these additional charters are granted, it 
would be extremely difficult to convince 
any state banker in South Dakota that the 
Comptroller’s office is not perfectly willing 
to aid existing national banks in eliminat- 
ing state banks in this state. 

Senator Case, I firmly believe that if the 
Comptroller should go along with a deal 
of this kind, he is abusing his authority 
as an appointee of the Federal Government 
because this action would eminently en- 
danger the existence of a state chartered 
bank and would seem to be a revival of the 
days just before World War I when bank 
charters were issued in our state as pro- 
miscuously almost as filling stations and 
grocery stores. 

It is hard for any small bank operator in 
a town like Rapid City to understand why 
a large competitor should have four banks 
blanketing the city where only one existed 
just six or seven years ago. 

A diagram of Rapid City showing present 
and proposed bank sites is enclosed for 
your file. 

0. D. HANSEN 
President 
The Bank of Union County 
Elk Point, South Dakota 


Southern Trustmen 
To Meet in May 
In St. Petersburg 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s third Southern Trust Confer- 
ence will be held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, May 12 and 13, 1960, Car- 
lysle A. Bethel, president of the 
ABA’s trust division, has announced. 

Hosts to the conference will be the 
banks of Pinellas County that have 
trust departments. 

The meeting is expected to draw 
trustmen from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, Mr. Bethel said. He is 
vice chairman of the board and 
senior trust officer of Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 
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LOOKING OVER THINGS at the newly-renovated Citizens 
National Bank in Putnam, Connecticut were, from left, Mr. 
Williams, president; Jean M. Bachand, vice president; G. Stan- 
ley Shaw, executive vice president, Cargill Trust Company; T. 
G. Morss, representing the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
J. Leo Bodo, vice president, Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Philip S. Arnold, secretary and treasurer, Cargill Trust 


Company, and Harvey W. Herbert, cashier. 


A NEW FACILITY IS ADDED 


We are pleased to announce the 
opening of a new facility in Detroit. 
For the time being we will produce 
only Personalized Checks at this 
location, but it probably won’t be 
too long before the unit attains full 
plant status. In the meantime, it 
will help us to provide faster service 
to Detroit area banks, particularly 
on large volume orders of imprinted 
pocket checks. 

Our Detroit office manager will be 
Cliff Burk, who for many years has 
been located in our Cleveland plant 
and who is thoroughly familiar 
with Detroit bank requirements. 
Dan Trimmer, a long-time pro- 
duction department head in our 
Chicago plant, will be superintend- 
ent. These two men should make 
a good team and they will have the 
support of a qualified group of key 
people who are experienced in our 
methods and who will be most 
helpful in training new people. We 
rather think this new Detroit unit 
will grow rapidly. 

Installing a new service facility so 
soon after the completion of our 
new building in Cleveland repre- 


































sents an acceleration of our planned 
expansion program, but we are be- 
coming accustomed to departing 
from time schedules and this may 
be simply the forerunner of similar 
moves elsewhere. Our business has 
doubled every five years since before 
the war and, inasmuch as there 
is nothing on the horizon that 
threatens to change this pattern, we 
might just as well be prepared to 
continue to face growth problems. 


We do not makea practice of estab- 
lishing plants in new areas just to 
expand our business, but when we 
have enough established business 
in any trade area to support a plant, 
we feel it is incumbent upon us to 
set up the machinery to service it 
properly. Right now growth is quite 
sectional, whereas in years gone by 
it was more or less evenly distrib- 
uted. As a consequence, we not 
only have to anticipate it but we 
have to be mobile enough to alter 
our plans and quickly move into 
the areas where the growth is most 
apparent. That is the reason why 
we moved into Detroit one full 
year ahead of schedule. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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The Old Man had clipped The Wall 
Street Journal Editorial of Septem- 
ber 10, “Time To Pay For Prodi- 
gality,” and sent it to me. To it, he 
had attached a note, saying, “What 
do you think about this? Pin a note 
to it and let me have your reaction. I 
have a reason.” I presumed that one 
of his customers or a teacher had 
asked him about the article. 

I agreed with the general thesis of 
the editorial. I had, on previous occa- 
sions, told the Old Man I didn’t be- 
lieve anything but Time could cor- 
rect some of the errors we had so 
fondly embraced. Time changes peo- 
ple’s minds. When some economists 
had pointed out national deficits were 
just bugaboos which conservative 
people drag out to frighten other 
people, I disagreed. When politicians 
said the National Debt was unim- 
portant because we “owed it all to 
ourselves”, I disagreed. I knew then 
if such printing press philosophy was 
to be the savior of us all it would be 
silly for anyone to continue to work 
at anything. I knew in late years a 
crop of loose thinkers had been toy- 
ing around with ideas that overlook- 
ed the essential fact that if this world 
keeps on moving in any sort of way, 
someone has to work. 


Questions of Value 


Money and bank deposits, oil wells 
and government bonds stacked to the 
ceiling are of no value, unless ex- 
changeable for the services of some- 
one, or several, who are willing to 
perform actual labor. The finest office 
building becomes not so fine if the 
charwomen don’t clean it. The under- 
ground sewer systems work just fine, 
but there has to be people interested 
in keeping the sewers working or 
things get into a terrible mess. The 
point is that everything operates, 
moves, advances, turns, keeps going, 
because somebody is willing to do 
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manual—and sometimes distasteful— 
labor. If the Government can take 
care of all of us by printing bonds to 
sell “to ourselves” then we can all 
quit work and just live off of the 
bond sales. We can simply print more 
bonds to sell to ourselves when the 
bank account runs low. However, 
Government bonds with low coupons 
don’t seem to be selling too well right 
now and, as the editorial says: “The 
truth, in its simplest form, is that 
Time has caught up with a prodigal 
country.” 

The truth is the American people, 
riding a great wave of prosperity, 
are either unable or unwilling to pay 
one dime of the cost of a War which 
ended 14 years ago. Actually, they 
are unwilling to even pay the carry- 
ing charges on the debt. Time has 
a way of catching up with people who 
think that way. 


Challenge from Without 


Ironically, it may be Russia that 
brings us back to a stable fiscal policy 
or drives us to insolvency. The fact 
that we left the gold standard and 
went to a managed currency will 
very likely go down in history as an 
experiment which failed. Historically, 
the gold standard has been useful in 
order to keep the Government honest, 
to provide an accepted measuring de- 
vice (standard) and because an 
ounce of gold was more nearly ac- 
cepted the world over than any other 
similar representation. Russia, now 
with an admitted nine billions of gold 
on hand, could embarrass us very 
much by making her money redeem- 
able in gold. A slave state, she could 
use her impounded gold to woo the 
trade of the world and frighten the 
rest of the world away from the 
erosive American dollar. The only 
deterrent is her lack of production 
even for her own people. When that 


lag is overcome, we may expect gold 


The Old Man Provokes 
A Question of Debt 


trouble from Russia. The present flow 
of gold from the United States has 
Officialdom slightly worried right 
now. However, the labor schedule 
should worry us more. A people work- 
ing 60 to 84 hours per week can 
catch up fast with one working 40 
hours and talking about 30. 

One other attribute of gold is that 
it is easily hoarded. A nation prodi- 
gal and profligate with its credit and 
its resources can be brought to its 
senses by the people, once they are 
aroused, and once they sense some 
radical step must be taken to remedy 
a bad situation. Since gold is not 
free to American citizens, they are, 
of course, estopped from taking that 
step. 


A Contrast in Nations 


West Germany, much worse hurt 
than we were by the last War, has 
achieved a marvelous recovery, at- 
tributable to working and saving. 
During the same time West Germany 
was recovering, we have consistently 
gone deeper and deeper into debt. We 
were “spending our way to prosper- 
ity”, “borrowing from ourselves’, 
ignoring the economic facts that a 
dollar thrown away is more than just 
a token of paper or metal. In an hon- 
est nation, a dollar comes from pro- 
duction (labor) and dollars cannot 
be thrown away prodigally and pro- 
fligately without hurting someone, 
sometime, somewhere, somehow. All 
debts are finally paid. They may not 
be paid as promised, or as drawn, or 
as intended. The payment may be 
made in unexpected ways, such as 
erosion of the dollar or by repudia- 
tion when the holder does the paying, 
but a debt, the same as matter, is 
never actually destroyed. Once made, 
it has to be paid by production, 
which is the positive way, or can- 
celled by the holder, which is the neg- 


ative way. 
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So, Time has caught up with the 
most self-satisfied people on the face 
of the earth. The statement has been 
rendered. The account is itemized. 

The first, and most important, item 
is: “Balance forward from last state- 
ment.” 

Then follow such things as: (a) 
Prodigality; (b) Carrying Charges; 
(c) Excess Spending; (d) Ever Ex- 
panding Government Services; (e) 
Unwarranted Gift expenditures; (f) 
Deterioration and other items. Some 
of these overlap, but they figure in 
the total. 

In succession, men establish fam- 
ilies, families establish society, so- 
ciety establishes government. Immut- 
able and unchangeable economic law 
pervades and overrides each. One sec- 
tion of economic law provides all 
debts must be paid, either positively 
or negatively, but, nevertheless, paid 
in some fashion. They cannot be ig- 
nored, They cannot run indefinitely, 
growing larger with each monthly 
statement. 

There comes a reckoning time for 
everybody, including nations. 


One Worker in 20 
Is a ‘Moonlighter’ 


About one person out of every 
20 in the working population has 
been a “moonlighter” in the last few 
years, holding down two or more 
jobs, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The number of dual jobholders in 
July last year was 3.1 million, or 4.8 
per cent of all employed workers. 
While lower than in 1956 and 1957, 
the number and proportion were 
markedly higher than in 1950 when 
1.8 million persons were listed as 
holding two or more jobs, or 2.9 
per cent of all employed workers in 
that year. 

The highest rates of “moonlight- 
ing” among the various occupational 
classifications were found among 
farmers and teachers, The predomi- 
nant pattern was a combination of 
a full-time and a part-time job, with 
only 5 per cent of the multiple job- 
holders reporting holding down two 
full-time jobs. 

® 


The one thing worse than a quitter 
is the man who is afraid to begin. 
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Bank Women Elect 
Officers for ‘59-60 


Miss Helen L. Rhinehart, vice pres- 
ident and secretary, Brenton Com- 
panies, and assistant vice president, 
National Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Bank Women for 
1959-60 at the NABW’s annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee in September. 

Mrs. Marion Anderton, assistant 
cashier, Bank of America, NT&SA, 
San Francisco, California, was elect- 
ed vice president. 

Miss Marie Hulderson, assistant 
cashier, mortgage and loan depart- 
ment, Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, Des Moines, was 
elected recording secretary. Miss 
Alice Akes, assistant vice president, 
Decatur County State Bank, Leon, 
Iowa, was chosen corresponding sec- 
retary. Elected treasurer was Mrs. 
Ann Beno, assistant cashier, Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, II- 
linois. 

Recipient of the association’s 1959 
Jean Arnot Reid Award, given for 
scholarship at the American Institute 
of Banking and for best representing 
women in banking, was Miss Irene 
Bere of The Merchants National Bank 
of Aurora, Illinois. 

Named regional vice presidents of 
the NABW for the coming year were: 

Mrs. Erma Smith Wahl, Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan, for the Lake divi- 
sion of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio; Miss Mary L. Chadwick, 
The Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Middle Atlantic divi- 
sion of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia; 

Mrs. Marie C. Wolden, Farmers 
State Bank, Wallace, Nebraska, for 
the Mid-West division of Iowa, Kan- 
sas. Missouri and Nebraska: Miss 
Elizabeth M. Quinham, Rhode Is- 
land Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, for the New 
England division of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire. Rhode Island and Vermont; 

Miss Ruth R. Roy, Security Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York, for 
the North Atlantic division of New 
Jersey and New York; Mrs. Evelyn 
Wilkinson, Farmers and Merchants 
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Bank, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, 
for the North Central division of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin; 

Mrs. Lucile Hafstad, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Oakesdale, Washing- 
ton, for the Northwestern division of 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington; Mrs. Betty Vortman, 
Albuquerque National Bank, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, for the Rocky 
Mountain division of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming; 

Miss Essie Mae Cail, The Florida 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Miami, Florida, for the Southeastern 
division of Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina; Mrs. 
Vivien Stanford, Bank for Savings 
and Trusts, Birmingham, Alabama, 





CLASSIFIED ADS 











FOR SALE: MOSLER bank safe with inside 
money chest. Square type with time lock. 
Office Appliance Company, 420 South 4th 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. Phone 
Federal 2-7750. 


WANTED: Operations officer in Western Illi- 
nois Bank over 16 million in assets in City 
of 18,000. Very good opportunity for right 
man. Give particulars as to experience, age, 
education and salary expected. State Bank of 
East Moline, 802 15th Avenue, East Moline, 
Ilinois. 





for the Southern division of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Tennessee; 

Mrs. Sue Park, Bank of Cabot, 
Cabot, Arkansas, for the Southwest- 
ern division of Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas; and Miss Bess B. Stinson, 
First National Bank of Arizona, for 
the Western division of Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Hawaii and Nevada. 


0466606066660 606060b600060b0b000 





3 porary basis, yet. 


permanent feature. 


August 31. 


the businessmen said. 


by the city and the businessmen. 





| Pedestrian Mall Is : 
New Look in Cities 


The City of McKeesport, Pennsylvania is now trying out the new 
look of U.S. Main Streets—a pedestrian mall—in order to combat 
“creeping blight” and slumping downtown sales. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan has tried the program and now its mall is a 3 
$ permanent feature of the city. Toledo, Ohio has a mall, but on a tem- 


The McKeesport City Council, upon the recommendation of civic $ 
leaders and the Mon-Yough Conference on Community Development, 3 
is trying a mall on a 90-day trial basis until December 31. 

; Main arteries of the city will be closed to vehicular traffic on Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, and if the program works out, it will become a | 


Reed Albig, president of the McKeesport National Bank, is president 
> of the Mon-Yough Conference. He is also second vice president of the 
$ Independent Bankers Association. 

Mr. Albig and other McKeesport community leaders recently toured 
$ Kalamazoo to see how the pedestrian mall program was working. 
Kalamazoo businessmen were enthusiastic about the mall, reporting 
$ their sales had shown substantial increases since the mall was opened 


; Under the Kalamazoo plan, the main business artery was permanent- 
ly closed to vehicular traffic. Trees, flower beds and grass plots were 
put in, and park benches line the streets. , 
} Since the mall is in, Kalamazoo people buy more and shop longer, 


Total cost of the Kalamazoo plan, about $60,000, was shared equally 
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How to avoid seven common mistakes 





in new quarters 
planning 





Your new quarters committee, facing decisions which 
will deeply affect your institution’s future, needs all the 
information it can obtain about the planning and de- 
signing of financial quarters. For this is unfamiliar 
ground for most bankers, and mistakes made in the 
initial planning stages can be costly and even disastrous 
to your bank’s future. 


THE PLANNING MISTAKES.. 


@ Budget thinking that confuses * Send for 


As a service to bankers, Bank Building Corporation 
makes available a series of informative brochures, created 
to help you avoid some common planning misconcep- 
tions and errors. Based on the experience accumulated 
on more than 3,500 completed financial projects, these 
booklets can be invaluable aids. Send for any or all of 
them today; no obligation! 


...- AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 








price with true cost, sacrificing future 
profits for illusory savings. 


(2) Over-emphasis on exterior ap- Send for 
pearance, too little stress on the 
expert planning of basic design that 


produces maximum efficiency. 


© Considering new quarters as an 
expense, rather than an investment 
in increased business, improved oper- 
ating efficiency, better profits. 


@ Deciding to remodel an existing 
structure, or build a new one, with- 
out a skilled analysis by experts. 


5) Failure to analyze fully the im- 
pact of the Motor Age on customers’ 
banking habits. 


© Acceptance—because of inade- 


ter how inexperienced in this tech- 











a penetrating analysis of budget problems 
in financial planning and design. 


SPECIALIZED PLANNING—BLUEPRINT FOR PROFIT, 


with examples of planning techniques which 
saved thousands of dollars for Bank Building 
clients. 








/ ~~ gp, WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A 

a fi BANK MODERNIZES, documented case 
ye modernization produced important results. 
/ aks /> BANKER’S GUIDE TO REMODELING, 


histories of 57 banks whose 





an authoritative planning guide with 
details on many successful remodelings. 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR BANKING, 





an informed study of the factors involved 
in planning drive-in facilities. 


PHOTO TOUR OF NEW BANKING QUARTERS, 








quate background information—of — -. 5 

plans which do not measure up to Hi with many photo-examples of outstanding 

today’s competitive requirements. - v), financial design of both large and small banks, 
> from Maine to California. 

@ Belief that any designer, no mat- Send tw / *& 3300 BANKERS CAN'T BE WRONG, 


nical field, can create a bank design 
that is most effective for you. 
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and learn what other bankers (many of 
them near you) say about specialized, 
experienced financial design. 


Send for any or all of these booklets... 
Investigate before you invest! 


A Bank P buiiding y. 6, ufir YUM OH 





ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
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THE VALLEY 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
complete banking facilities for the citizens of Spring- 
field, Mass.—‘‘The Cross Roads of New England.” 


rovides 


NATIONAL POST-TRONIC MACHINES not only improved this bank’s accounting effi- 
ciency but also reduced its equipment needs 50°, and freed considerable floor space. 


NATIONAL POST-TRONIC MACHINES streamlined 
the bookkeeping procedures of the Valley 
Bank and Trust Company, Springfield, Mass. 


BRUCE H. MACLEOD, PRESIDENT, 
AND W. A. LIESON, EXECUTIVE VICE- 
PRESIDENT of the Valley Bank and 
Trust Company, Springfield, Mass. 


“Cfalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 60% annually 


on our investment.” 


“In September, 1957 we installed 
the first of fourteen National POST- 
TRONIC* bookkeeping machines,” 
writes Bruce H. MacLeod, President 
of the Valley Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. “Since that time we have had 
the pleasure of seeing ample proof 
that our reorganization has been a 
profitable investment. 

“The POST-TRONICS greatly 
improved our accounting proce- 
dures. Their great accuracy reduced 
our error factor to the point where it 
now can be considered insignificant 
in relation to previous standards. 
Our bookkeeping is also done faster 
and the information compiled is 
more complete. POST-TRONICS 
saved us the expense of expanding 


our offices when the bank was formed 
through merger of two leading banks. 
By reducing our equipment needs 
50%, they eliminated any necessity 
of enlarging the space allotted for 
the accounting department. 

“With our present experience 
in the use of National POST- 
TRONICS, we realize a 60%, annual 
saving on our investment, including 
traceable reductions in operating 
costs of approximately $60,000 
a year.” 


President of the 
Valley Bank and Trust Company 


THE WATIOWAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


VALLEY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY — Springfield, Mass. 


The miracle of electronics provides 
the lowest posting costs ever known. 
This means more efficient over-all 
operation of any bank regardless of 
size. Your local 
National represent- 
ative will be glad to 
show how much the 
POST-TRONIC 


can save your bank, 


wen paver (No Canton Reauinto) 





